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HE Queen’s speech at the opening of the Imperial Parliament 

was sufficient evidence that the Ministry had not as yet come 

to any final decision as regards their Irish policy. It foreshadowed 
Coercion on the one hand and Land Reform on the other ; but it 
gave no indication as to the relative strength of either measure. But 
the fact that Coercion is to precede Reform shows that Mr. Forster 
and the Whigs, rather than Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, have 
controlled the Cabinet in its deliberations. This may be the best 
order of procedure for ordinary cases. But where a whole people 
have risen against wrongs which have oppressed them for centuries, 
and which thus far have received no attention in spite of their pro- 
longed agitation and outcries, Reform should precede measures 
for the restoration of order. The latter should be aimed only at 
those who persist in agitation in spite of the just concessions 
made to terminate agitation. Those concessions should serve as 
a dividing and sifting agency, to sunder honest discontent from 
factious turbulence ; and the weight of the law should fall only upon 
the latter, Mr. Gladstone makes it fall equally upon all. His new 
legislation, so far as it succeeds, will restore the process-server and 
the evictionist to all their baleful energy, while it will impart an 
additional motive to their activity, in view of the threat of legisla- 
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tion which may put an end to their power forever. But it will not 
succeed. As Burke said, you cannot draw a bill of indictment 
against a whole people ; and neither can the Irish people, at this 
stage of their agitation, be cowed into submission and passivity by 
any law which can be passed at St. Stephen’s, or any display of force 
used to carry it into effect. Had Mr. Gladstone looked into 
English history for precedents, he would have found that his mode 
of procedure was a vicious one. He would have seen that the 
great and successful rulers were those who, like Elizabeth, swept 
away the popular grievances before trying to dictate terms to their 
subjects, while the king who tried coercion first and reform after- 
ward, came to his end on the scaffold at Whitehall. But English 
statesmen do not regard English precedents as applying to Ireland; 
that country is, in their view, a conquered and dependent province, 
with which its rulers may deal as they please, and from which they 
have nothing to fear except annoyance, 


ANNOYANCE enough from Ireland Mr. Gladstone is likely to 
have before this session of Parliament is over. The Parnell party 
are now so strong in numbers that the old rules to guard the 
House against their encroachments on its time are no longer of any 
avail. Each of them may confine himself to the legal number of 
motions fer fortnight, and yet put a stop to the progress of busi- 
ness. How they mean to proceed has been shown during the ten 
days spent in debating the reply to the Queen’s speech, which 
usually occupies less than a day. If the ministry resolve to intro- 
duce more’ stringent rules for the prevention of obstruction, the 
Parnellites, with the help of Lord Churchhill and the discontented 
Tories, will contest the passage of those rules at such length that 
they will probably be withdrawn, as causing loss of time. When 
it comes to the Coercion Bill the same tactics will be followed, and 
here the Leaguers will have the aid of Mr. Cowan and the other 
English radicals. It will be well on in the year before the Land 
Reform Bill will be brought in; and when it will pass, or when 
room will be found for other business, no one can foresee. 

This obstruction policy does not find as much sympathy in 
America, as do the other parts of the Land League’s programme. 
But we think this is because many of the essential points in the 
case are not known to Americans, and others are overlooked. The 
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first is that obstruction was begun because of the systematic ne- 
glect of Irish business by the House of Commons. Gross abuses, 
long ago removed in England and Scotland, still linger in Ireland, 
because it was thought unadvisable to make the law for their 
reform applicable to Ireland, and because no ministry or parlia- 
ment has found the time to adopt any supplementary legislation 
for the purpose. In English and Scotch boroughs, for instance, 
every householder has had the suffrage since 1868, and the mem 

bers chosen actually represent the people of the boroughs. In 
Ireland there is still a large property qualification required, which 
throws the choice of members into the hands of a small minority, 
chiefly Protestant Tories, and prevents any real representation of 
of the people. And although the present struggle over Irish policy 
may lead to a dissolution of Parliament, yet the ministry refuse to 
promise that any measure for the redress of this inequality will be 
introduced this year. A second excuse for obstruction is found in 
the fact that the wishes of Irish representatives are constantly 
ignored in the preparation of Irish measures. When a bill relating 
specially to Scotland is on hand, the Scotch members as such have 
their wishes consulted. They are not voted down by the brute 
force of majorities. Scotch public opinion is ostentatiously courted 
and quoted by both parties in support of Scotch bills. But Ire- 
land, although so much larger a country, is treated with no such 
deference. She is governed according to English ideas, not her 
own. To make her over again after some English pattern, instead 
of enabling her people to work out their destiny in their own way, 
has been the constant rule with English statesmen. Is it, then, to 
be wondered that her representatives meet the brute force of ma- 
jorities with the brute force of obstruction? 


In the present instance they are offering obstruction to pre- 
vent the abolition in Ireland of such guarantees for personal liberty 
as the Constitution gives them. Throughout the greater part of 
the time since the Union, those guarantees have been in a state of 
suspense through coercion laws, although the Irish people are con- 
fessedly, as regards ordinary offences against law, the most orderly 
people in Europe.. And when these are suspended, the control of 
matters passes into the hands, not of English officials, nor indiffer- 
ent administrators, but of the Irish landlords and Orange partisans, 
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who make up the commission of the peace. Is it to be wondered 
that the Irish representatives in Parliament mean to resist by every 
means in their power the establishment of martial law under such 
administrators? No English ministry, whatever the local disorder, 
would dare to establish such a rule in Lancashire or Yorkshire, or 
in Ayrshire. But Ireland is the step-child, for whom any treatment 
is good enough. 


Wuat Mr. Gladstone means to do in the way of Land Reform 
is indicated but dimly in the Queen’s speech. It was natural that 
he should speak of the new bill as an extension and reinforcement 
of the Land Law of 1870. It is both English and Gladstonish to 
insist that the boldest “ new departure” is but the logical outcome 
of previous action. It is no doubt to the Bright clauses of that law 
that he has especial reference, and we think it likely that every 
Irish landlord who can be induced to sell his estates will find a 
purchaser in the Government, which will recoup itself by some 
such system of repayment by instalments as was used in creating 
freehold tenements out of the Irish Church’s glebe lands. This 
plan of procedure falls in with English ideas. It is in the line of 
what has already been tried successfully. It interferes in no way 
with the sanctities of contract. But it remains to be seen, how he 
will extend the law of 1870 for the tenants of those landlords who 
do not choose to sell. English Liberals, of the advanced type, pro- 
nounce for the three F’s proposed by the late Councillor Butt, of 
which we spoke last month. To this there are objections drawn 
from the probable practical effect of such legislation, and others 
from the principles of English Political Economy. The three F’s 
are so many legislative interferences with freedom of contract be- 
tween the landlord and his tenant, and Englishmen who have aban- 
doned all other sanctities still insist that the general interests of 
society should be sacrificed to this. And this policy has not the 
support of the Land League. They want to give every Irish ten- 
ant the right to purchase his holding with Government assistance, 
whether the landlord is willing to sell or not. And they want the 
Government to effect large removals of people from overcrowded 
districts of the western coast, to lands in Leinster and Munster, 
which are now laid out in grazing farms. 
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WE are surprised to learn that our reference to the Anti-Jewish 
crusade in Germany last month has been very generally misinter- 
preted, as though we occupied an attitude of indifference toward 
the shameful wrongs which have been inflicted during the past few 
months upon that much enduring race. It is the purpose of these 
paragraphs, not merely to express our judgment of the events of 
the month, but to enable our readers to form their own judgment 
by putting them ez rapport with the actors. Thus, a few months 
ago, we took the pains to state the case of the Turks against the 
concession of Dulcigno, not because we have any liking for the 
Turk, but because we think it helpful to an understanding of the 
case to look at it through other men’s eyes. Especially is this need- 
ful where a whole theory of life and duty, not shared by either our- 
selves or our readers, underlies public action, as is the case with 
Chaplain Stoecker’s Christian Socialist movement. We had taken 
the pains to learn exactly what that gentleman has to say for him- 
self, and we found that the motive to his unwise and lamentable 
agitation was not personal hatred of the Jewish race, as is charged 
in both German and American newspapers, but wrong-headed theo- 
ries of the sphere and duties of the Government in the correction 
of social evils,—which evils he assails with just as much emphasis 
when represented by Gentiles. And this we thought it fair to say, 
although our own disagreement with him was made only the greater 
by a closer familiarity with his theories. We join most heartily in 
reprobating the ¥udenhetze and all its ways, but we mean to exer- 
cise toward its author the fairness proverbially due to the devil 
himself. 

Our statement that certain newspapers in Berlin, which are 
owned, controlled and generally edited by Jews, had published 
articles which gave just offence to Christians, has been challenged. 
We spoke by the book, for we had seen and read those articles, 
We do not say that they furnished any adequate justification of 
the acts of Chaplain Stoecker, much less of the outrages perpe- 
trated by those who carried the agitation to a point he had never 
contemplated, but ought to have foreseen as a possible and even a 
probable result of his speeches and pamphlets. ‘But in view of 
these articles, and of the part taken by Jewish journalists and rep- 
resentatives in the Kulturkampf, we cannot say that this agita- 
tion, although utterly absurd and unjust in itself, was entirely 
unprovoked. 
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THE most remarkable fact in the European situation is the 
prominence of Russia in insisting that Europe has bound itself to 
see that Greece obtains her just demands as to the extension of her 
territory, and the extreme readiness of France to rid herself of all 
such obligations. This is a situation more favorable to Greece 
than we could have expected, for there is a decided jealousy of the 
Hellenes among the Slavic peoples of the Balkan peninsula, who are 
Russia’s especial clients. It indicates that if Mr. Gladstone can 
manage to settle his Irish difficulties, Greece will have a strong 
and united support from two great Empires in her demands for 
Epirus and Thessaly. It is true that the support of Russia is ren- 
dered less valuable by the prospect that she may soon have an 
Asiatic war on her hands. The Kuldja matter is still unsettled, 
and the Mantchu war party grows in power in the imperial coun- 
cils at Pekin. As Col. Gordon pointed out, a Chinese army is a 
very formidable thing through its numbers, its recklessness of life, 
and its freedom of movement. And at present the Russian forces 
in that quarter are busily occupied with police measures for the re- 
straint of the Tekke Turkomans, the wild nomads who roam the 
deserts between Khiva and Merv, the next point in the Russian 
advance towards India. 


ALTHOUGH this session of Congress is not marked by so many 
partisan outbreaks as the last, the general incompetence of the 
body is displayed at every point of its proceedings. It will prob- 
ably go down to history as the most honest and the most incapable 
of all the Congresses of our first century. Hardly anything has 
been done or undertaken by it, which has not either proved a blun- 
der, or at least open to very serious objection even from those who 
care little for partisan successes. From this condemnation we may 
except the Education Bill, proposed in the Senate by Mr. Burnside, 
and regarded as certain of an easy passage through the House. 
Our only objection to this measure is the smallness of the appro- 
priation it makes for the assistance of schools in districts where il- 
literacy is greatest. The government revenue from land sales is 
now about a million and a half a year. This sum is to be capital- 
ized as a fund, whose interest is to be expended on schools. This 
will give $45,000 the first year, and, if the receipts of the Land 
Office continue, an additional sum of that amount every subsequent 
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year, until by the end of twenty-one years there will be a million 
dollars a year available. We think it would have been better to 
have given the million dollars.a year at once, and to have charged 
it to the general revenue. We fail to see what special connection 
there is between land sales and education, beyond the fact that in 
early times, there being little money to give the schools, land was 
given them. A country with our revenue should think a million 
dollars a year a good investment if spent in diminishing the num- 
ber of voters whose ignorance leaves them at the mercy of dema- 
gogues. And a Congress which has wasted hundreds of millions 
in paying fraudulent claims for arrears of pensions, might have been 
ambitious of being remembered for putting the smaller sum where 
it would do the country most good. 

It is feared that the bill will excite opposition among the South- 
ern members—whose States are entitled to eighty per cent. of the 
amount—because they regard it as involving national inspection of 
their educationai system. We see no such legislation in the bill. 
It merely requires that the States accepting the money shall main- 
tain for three months of each year “a system of free schools open 
to all children between six and sixteen years.” It does not insist 
on the conjoint education of white and colored children in the same 
school, nor give the government any right of interference with the 
schools. It does not create governmental inspectorships, and it 
leaves the Department of Education to ascertain in the simplest 
way which States have complied with these scanty conditions, and 
which have not. 


It is evident that the Democratic majority in this Congress does 
not mean to make any provision for Mr. Grant. In this we think 
they show a singular unwisdom. Even as Democrats, it is their 
interest to show the country that they are capable of magnanimity 
towards the man for whom three out of every four Americans feela 
high regard and a sincere gratitude. And a provision which would 
take his name out of the mouths of those who are using it for fac- 
tional purposes, would be a gain to the wholecountry. Mr. Grant 
is not credited with friendly feelings toward Mr. Blaine, but Mr. 
Blaine put the matter both truly and forcibly when he said that the 
call of his country took Mr. Grant from his permanent and well 
earned position as General of the Army and put him into the preca- 
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rious office of President; and that the country owes it to him to 
give him as good a place as that from which it removed him. We 
think this reasoning should be final with every one who voted for 
Mr. Grant in 1868, and that includes a good many Democrats out- 
side Congress and some who are members of that body. 

THE Funding Bill which the Honse has passed is an experiment 
upon the public credit. Its provision that the new bonds shall bear 
but three per cent. interest, although redeemable after twenty 
years, has the sanction of a few of our financiers, but not of the ma- 
jority. Should the measure succeed it will show that the credit of 
the United States is better than even that of Great Britain, for 
that country’s three per cents have not sold at par for twenty-seven 
years. But if we enjoy such credit anywhere, it must be in the 
money-gorged bourses and exchanges of Europe, and this new Fund- 
ing Bill will force the export of all the bonds sold under it, which 
are not retained by favored investment in America. For a time 
this will serve to keep the balance of trade with Europe in our fa- 
vor; but in the long run it will operate to turn the tide of gold in 
the other direction and’ will impose a heavier burden than would 
be the payment of five or six per cent. interest to American hold- 
ers. This is, therefore, the last and worst of the funding bills, and 
will either fail to effect any conversion of the outstanding bonds, or 
will intensify the tendency to make our national debt a debt owed 
to foreigners. The only good feature of the measure is that it con- 
templates the early and rapid reduction of the national debt.” The 
bonds and treasury-notes it provides for will be within the govern- 
ment’s reach, and before this generation passes away we may see 
our country as free from debt as are Iowa and Illinois. 

Tue general demand for the regulation of railroad traffic by a 
national law is represented by Mr. Reagan’s bill for that purpose, 
but we see little prospect at present for the passage of such a law. 
These corporations are too well represented by their lawyers and 
employés in Congress, to leave any opening for such action, until 
the people at large, following the example set by the Western 
Grangers, make it a test matter in elections, and insist upon their 
interests being put- before those of the great transportation compa- 
nies. Equally improbable is the passage of the proposed law for 
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the establishment of a postal telegraph. Just at present there is 
some pressure in this direction, as Mr. Jay Gould’s successful con- 
solidation of the great lines is raising a popular apprehension that 
the monopoly thus created will prove oppressive. But the expe- 
riment of purchasing the existing lines, or establishing a rival sys- 
tem at the cést of the national treasury, would involve an outlay of 
public money too great to be lightly undertaken. Telegraphy is 
a business where a private company’s success gives no certainty 
that the Government would not sustain a severe loss. The com- 
panies open offices only where there is a reasonable expectation of 
a remunerative business. But if the business were in the hands of 
the Government, telegraph offices would have to be opened as freely 
as post-offices, and run, as many of the post-offices are, at a loss. 
But could not Congress legislate to regulate the charges made for 
the use of the lines, as a part of the “ commerce between the sev- 
eral States ”’ ? 

Judge Lowell’s plan for a national bankrupt law seems more 
likely to become a law than any other measure of its class. In this 
case there are great interests demanding the law, but none resist- 
ing its passage. The debtor and the creditor alike are suffering 
from the confusion and imperfection of local enactments on this 
subject, and no one will suffer from its passage, except local poli- 
ticians who made receiverships a matter of political patronage. 
This evil has been confined to new York City, so far as we have 
been able to learn. The fear that it may spread to other localities 
should make business men more urgent to have this delicate class 
of cases brought under the control of judges who have nothing to 
dread and nothing to hope from the political managers. Even in 
our own city we should fear the consequences of such a temptation 
being offered. Already our elective judgts show, by the choice 
they make of men for our Board of Education and our Board of 
Trusts, that the influence of the bosses is not unfelt in their action. 


WE see no urgency in either party in the House to press to a 
vote Senator Eaton’s bill for a commission to revise the Tariff. 
This is the more reprehensible as the passage of such a bill is de- 
manded by both sides to this great controversy. It is demanded 
by the Free Traders in their complaints of the inequalities and 
anomalies which are found in the present law; and most of them, 
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we believe, have given up hope of securing the removal of these 
grievances by such steps as they used in getting the duty taken 
off quinine. It is demanded formally and distinctly by the protec- 
tionists, who refuse to have that policy any longer identified with 
the maintenance of the defective law now in force. They made 
this demand through their Industrial League, the Iron and Steel 
Association, and the Wool Manufacturers’ and Growers’ Association, 
before the recent election brought to view the dominance of Tariff 
sentiment throughout our country. They have repeated the de- 
mand since the election, with an emphasis which admits of no doubt 
as to their sincerity. They know that the Tariff can be so modi- 
fied as to deprive the current criticisms of it of much of their force, 
They even hope to secure such a measure as will make a second 
revision needless for sixty years to come, and will take this ques- 
tion out of our political discussions. And they will not regard as 
real friends of the Protective policy those who offer in Congress or 
elsewhere any resistance to the measure proposed by Mr. Eaton 
and adopted by the Senate. Mr. Garfield, we believe, shares fully 
in this view. He will suffer no bill to pass his veto which involves 
an attack upon the protective system; but he will urge the duty 
of Tariff revision upon Congress until the work is undertaken in 
earnest. 


TuE new Treaties with China for the regulation of immigration 
and of commerce, have reached the public, through some trickery, 
in advance of their consideration by the Senate. At first reading 
they certainly seem all that could be desired, and yet past experi- 
ence with these wily diplomats suggests that they should be looked 
into very closely. They allow our Government to regulate or sus- 
pend the immigration of Chinese laborers into the country, but 
secure liberty of immigration to all other classes, and pledge the 
United States to give protection to all Chinese residents in Amer- 
ica. The first objection that has been made is that the ambiguous 
term laborers, is capable of being construed as applying only to 
unskilled, manual labor, while skilled artisans and the like might 
not be reached by our regulative legislation. This we think a 
weak objection, as the evident intent of the Treaty is to admit freely 
those who do not come to compete for employment, and to enable 
the Government to exclude all others. Of much greater force is 
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the objection that neither this nor the Treaties which preceded it 
secure a fair reciprocity in this matter of intercourse. The Chi- 
nese traveller may go anywhere throughout our country, but the 
American, be he trader, traveller, or missionary, is confined to 
the treaty ports, and takes his life in his hand when he attempts to 
penetrate the interior of the country. The Chinese government 
has never pledged itself to give him protection if he should leave 
the limited area of those ports. Again, we doubt if the Treaty 
does not convey a promise which exceeds the constitutional powers 
of the national government, when it assures the Imperial govern- 
ment of the protection of Chinese residents in America. A gov- 
ernment which cannot protect its own citizens in the exercise of 
the political duties it requires at their hands, should be sparing of 
the promises it makes for the citizens of other countries resident 
on its soil. 


The Treaty of Commerce is not of such immense importance as 
some of the newspapers seem to think. Our commerce with the 
Chinese is small and declining. Even where they are purchasing 
more largely of our fabrics, such as cotton, their purchases are 
generally made through other countries, and not directly. The 
treaty is notable chiefly in throwing open what commerce we have 
to the treest competition of Chinese ships and sailors. While we 
claim the right to regulate their immigration, for the benefit of 
workingmen on land, we renounce the American sailor to the mer- 
ciless competition of a race that can live and save money on five 
cents a day. Asa consequence, we shall soon see our trans-Pacific 
commerce entirely in the hands of the almond-eyed Celestials, and 
their mercantile marine driving ours from that great ocean, ex- 
cept its scanty coasting trade. There is, besides, a want of fairness 
as regards the proposed regulation of the opium traffic. No 
American ship is to take it to China, while English slips are 
allowed to do so. If China will make up her mind to abolish the 
opium trade, root and branch, she will have the united support of 
the civilized world in so doing. But if she means to let it go on, 
she has no right to require of us that it shall be confined to British 
bottoms. If that restriction be the first step to the abolition of the 
traffic, it is all right. If less than that, it is all wrong. We believe 
that the Chinese do honestly desire to see the end of the traffic, 
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although nearly all Englishmen and a few Americans profess to 
doubt their sincerity. We fail to see what evidence they could 
give of their sincerity which they have not given. And we believe 
that only courage and tact is needed to put a stop to it. They 
complicated their case in 1838 with side issues, which gave the 
English their opportunity. But if the main issug were put fairly 
before the people of England and the world, it would be impossible 
for the English Government to repeat the infamy of 1838, what- 
ever it might cost their East India revenue. 


THE mining camp called the State of Nevada, after selling a 
United States Senatorship to a millionaire, has taken a vote on the 
Chinese question, and by a great majority has declared that “the 
Chinese must go.” The only thing remarkable in the matter is 
that the aforesaid mining camp should think its opinion worth 
quoting in this connection. There is no community in the United 
States whose opinion has less moral weight, and there is no sin in 
the record of the Republican party greater than the erection into 
a State of this barren wilderness, with a population of money- 
hunters, stationary in numbers, though constantly shifting in compo- 
sition, and with a soil poisoned beyond any hope of redemption short 
of the Day of Judgment. Only the general credence given to the 
gross lies told by the promoters of the first Pacific railway, can ac- 
count for the popular delusion that such a country and sucha 
people were fit for admission into the American Union as a State. 

In California the approval of the new treaties has been made a 
party question in the Legislature, the Republican majority giving 
them its support. The minority, and those they represent, are 
dissatisfied, of course, because no provision is made for the expul- 
sion of the Chinese already in our country. We think the whole 
people of the country, with a few exceptions, would regard their 
expulsion as an act of the grossest cruelty toa large body of poor 
creatures, most of whom have risked their whole substance and the 
best years of their lives in pushing their fortunes in America. On 
the other hand, the Chinese colony in America contains but few 
families, and gains little by natural increase. Its members come 
with no intention of staying permanently in this country, and by 
the moderate exercise of the power secured in the treaty, their 
numbers will be so reduced that their competition will be much 
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less formidable to the white laborer than it has been. Exactly 
what use will be made of those powers, is a matter which will 
cause some discussion among our own people, and we may look to 
see an energetic division of opinion between the Pacific coast and 
the rest of the country. But the chief value of the treaty is that 
it will enable us to get rid of the sectional alienation which has 
been rising between that and the other parts of the country, and 
which forms one of the serious dangers of the national situation. 


Tue Senatorial elections of the month have been the most im- 
portant events in its politics. Mr. Hale of Maine, Mr. Dawes of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Thos. L. Platt of New York, Mr. Sewell of 
New Jersey, Mr. Bayard of Delaware, Mr. Conger of Michigan, 
Mr. Cockrell of Missouri, Mr. Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Sherman of Ohio, Mr. Harrison of Indiana, Mr. Fair of Nevada, 
and Mr, John F. Miller of California, have all been elected or re- 
elected to the United States Senate. In most cases their election 
was decided before a vote had been reached even in the nominat- 
ing caucus, the less prominent candidates having withdrawn their 
names for the sake of harmony. 

In New York the struggle for the Republican nomination was a 
three-cornered one, the Conkling wing of the party having divided 
upon two candidates, and the Reformers having taken up Mr. 
Chauncey Depew, the attorney of Mr. Vanderbilt’s railroads,—a 
singular choice for such high-toned politicians as the New York 
Independents. The struggle was between the following of Mr. 
Arthur and that of Mr. Cornell in the Conkling ranks, and for a 
time Mr. Conkling seems to have avoided any expression of his 
preference, possibly through fear of causing an alienation of a large 
number of his ownfriends. At length his much-invoked aid was 
extended to Mr. Cornell’s candidate, and Mr. Platt was nominated. 
The affair is significant as promising a division in the Conkling 
ranks. Mr. Arthur’s friends assured us, during the recent cam- 
paign, that there could be no greater mistake than to class the 
Vice-President as “ Mr. Conkling’s man.” They claimed for him 
an independence and decision of character quite inconsistent with 
that designation. That they were right seems to be established 
both by the smallness of the comfort Mr. Conkling derived from 
Mr. Arthur’s nomination, and from the character of the recent 
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struggle, in which Mr. Arthur supported the claims of Mr. Crow- 
ley, a young Roman Catholic lawyer from the western part of the 
State. We may therefore look for a new era in the Republican 
politics of New York, with Mr. Arthur in an independent and in- 
fluential position as the head of a body of Republicans who are not 
willing to wear the Conkling collar. 


Botu in the New York and in the Pennsylvania canvass for the 
Senatorship, it was secretly whispered and openly boasted that Mr. 
Garfield was about to place the federal patronage of those States 
at the service of the Senators already in power, and that those who 
did not accept their leadership might expect to be treated as Mr. 
Grant had treated them during his administration. In our own 
State it was alleged, on what must be regarded as high authority, 
that Mr. Cameron had been offered a seat in the new Cabinet, and 
that if he declined, it would be left to him to nominate the Secre- 
tary of War, or possibly of the Treasury. These stories were 
made up to influence doubtful votes, and were simply lies. That 
Mr. Garfield had made no compacts and would make none with the 
Senatorial Ring, was well known to those who cared to know, long 
before the November election. Of course, he is not going to fol- 
low Mr. Hayes’s weak policy of proscription of « the stalwarts,” as 
they are pleased to call themselves. But he is not capable of the 
baseness of conferring exclusive favors upon the men who, for the 
sake of getting the offices for their own faction, risked at Chicago 
the success of the party by their persistence in support of one 
he knew to be an impossible candidate, and who took his own 
nomination ina manner which was personally insulting, to say 
nothing of the danger to which it exposed the whole party. Mr. 
Garfield owed neither his nomination nor, in any eminent sense, his 
election to the “ stalwarts,’ and. he is under no bonds either of 
gratitude or contract to do their bidding. 


In New Jersey the candidates actually before the caucus were 
none of them worthy of the position, and the caucus magnani- 
mously elected the worst. General Sewell is an employe of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and his election by the Republican Legis- 
lature, in view of what that Railroad did last November to effect 
the defeat of the Republican candidate for Governor, might be 
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taken by astranger as an evidence of the forgiving spirit which 
reigns in our political councils. The truth seems to be that Mr. 
Sewell’s election was secured by just the same underhand and dis 
honorable influences as effected Mr. Potts’s defeat, and that he goes 
to the United States Senate as the representative not of the Com- 
monwealth, but of the corporations which have so long ridden 
roughshod over its interests. As the time is approaching when 
the State will have the right to take possession of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad at an appraised value not exceeding the cost of 
construction, there seems to be a determination on the part of the 
companies to secure the control of the State by every means ; and 
Mr. Sewell, it may be, was selected as the agent who can best 
use the federal patronage to that end. 


In Pennsylvania the opposition to Mr. Grow’s candidacy was 
not publicly concentrated on any one man, until the Legislature 
was about to meet. It then appeared that the Machine had been 
busy in the dark, and that Mr. Oliver, a Pittsburg manufacturer, 
was to be put forward for an office for which he possessed no fit- 


ness except his wealth and a certain amount of local influence. For 
a time it was in doubt how Mr. McManes would direct the large 
vote he controls in the Philadelphia delegation, but it seems that 
bargains formed at the time of Mr. Kemble’s pardon, and growing 
out of that unsavory transaction, obliged him to vote with the 
Machine under the direction of Mr. Matthew S. Quay, the chief 
engineer in that transaction, as in Mr. Oliver’s candidacy. It was 
evident from the first that Mr. Oliver was the Kemble candidate 
for the Senatorship; that he was also the Cameron candidate soon 
appeared. The Grow men, relying upon the instructions given to 
representatives by their constituencies, were confident that Mr. 
Oliver could not obtain a majority in the caucus. But they were 
reckoning without their host, for they soon discovered that, by 
methods not new in Harrisburg, eight of their men had been car- 
ried over to Mr. Oliver’s support, and that in spite of their own 
vote for Mr. Grow and the scattering vote for other candidates, 
Mr. Oliver would have a majority of two. In these circumstances 
they determined very properly not to enter the caucus. Up to the 
morning of its meeting, the Oliver men were assured of an easy 
success, but were suddenly confronted by a public pledge, similar 
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in its character and wording to that which broke down the Unit 
Rule at Chicago, binding the Grow men to stand united against 
caucus dictation. At this writing, repeated balloting in the Leg- 
lature has effected no change in the situation, while there has been 
a very geheral satisfaction among honest people with this revolt 
against the tyranny of caucus rule. 


In West Virginia, Tennessee and Nebraska there have been 
dead-locks in the election of Senators. In the first and the last 
instances the issue at stake has been no larger than the compara- 
tive claims of statesmen of the dominant party in either State. In 
Tennessee it turns upon the prolonged struggle between the High 
and Low Taxation Democrats, 2. ¢., between Democrats who wish 
to pay sixty per cent. of the State debt, and Democrats who want 
to pay forty or less. Neither party has a majority, and the Repub- 
licans have some hopes of electing Mr. Maynard, for whom 
they vote solidly. The Republicans in general favor the payment of 
the whole debt, although a majority of the State’s creditors have 
offered to take the sixty per cent. offered by the better class of 
Democrats. It is to be hoped that they will make no descent 
from this platform to secure a United States’ Senator or anything 
else. Great as may be the importance of a single vote in the 
Senate, the importance of keeping the record of the Republican 
party clean in this matter of the public obligations is still greater. 
It can better afford to have the Democrats rule the Senate than 
see the future mortgaged by degrading compliances. 

Ir is questionable whether the secession of Messrs. Forney, 
Sickles and Butler from the Republican party left a vacuum. If it 
did, there is some reason to fear that Senator Mahone of Virginia 
is about to rush in and fill it, and that he is to have the sanction 
of a certain class of Republican leaders in so doing. His recent 
manifesto, in which he gives the history of the party divisions in 
Virginia and their relation to the State debt, was not a spontaneous 
affair. It was carefully arranged by a set of Republicans of the 
Cameron stripe, more bent on getting one more vote to their side 
in the Senate, than on just dealing with either Virginia’s creditors 
or her Democratic politicians. They set Mr. Mahone to whitewash 
his political record. by pleading (1.) that the State cannot pay its 
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debts in full and that nobody in Virginia proposes that it shall; 
and (2.) that no party propose terms to the creditors of the State 
more favorable than those offered by his Readjusters. The mani- 
festo was meant to cover Mr. Mahone’s accession to the Republican 
ranks, and to show that he is a much misunderstood statesman. We 
are glad to see that the Democrats of the other and honester school 
have torn it to rags, and shown his allegations to be unfair and inac- 
curate at every point. They hold that Virginia can pay her debts, 
after deducting the fair proportion due for West Virginia; that 
Mr. Mahone’s figures are based on false valuations as regards the 
wealth of the State, and that honest Democrats propose to do their 
utmost to secure to the State’s creditors all that the State can pay 
and the creditors can fairly claim. 


A CERTAIN class of Americans are always crying for a more 
drastic treatment of the Mormons, just as they cry for Prohibition 
and Compulsory Education, and as they used to demand “ uncon- 
ditional, immediate emancipation,” and denounce the Republican 
party as half-hearted. The Governor of the Territory has earned 
their applause by refusing a certificate of election to Mr. Cannon, 
the Mormon candidate for delegate, who had 18,000 votes, and 
giving it to Mr. Campbell, the Gentile candidate, who had 1,300 
votes. That is as it should be, in their opinion. They only won- 
der that it was not done before, for the man is a polygamous Mor- 
mon, and the Governor says he never was naturalized as a citizen. 
Now this is altogether wrong. Not even to put down the Mormons 
can we abandon our regular and constitutional mode of procedure. 
We cannot afford to pack juries, as was done in Utah a few years 
ago, for the simple reason that that is a precedent which might be 
turned on its inventors. Nor can we afford to have Governors 
undertaking to decide on the eligibility of those whom the people 
have elected to represent them in Congress. That duty belongs 
only to Congress; and however lax it may be in excluding polyga- 
mists or unnaturalized citizens, the whole control of the matter 
rests with it, and must be left there. For the sake of the whole 
frame of our liberties, we must take our measures against Mor- 
monism within the line of strict legality and substantial justice. 


WE cannot congratulate our Democratic friends upon their 
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mode of procedure in rallying their forces after their defeat in 
November. In their view, they owed that defeat to the dissensions 
and treasons in their own camp, especially in New York city, and 
they proceeded to expel the supposed traitors from the camp, and 
to effect a local reorganization on new lines. We doubt the suf- 
ficiency of their theory of the defeat, and we think they have 
weakened themselves by their new measures. Mr. Kelly is still 
at the head of the Tammany Hall faction, and although considera- 
bly weakened by recent events, is still strong enough to repeat the 
tactics which resulted in Gov. Robinson’s defeat. The bitterness 
which existed between the two factions, and which time might 
have mollified, has been made more intense. And the outlook for 
the Democracy of that State is distinctly worse than it was in 
November last. There is grave reason for the suspicion that the 
recent movements were designed less for the benefit of the Demo- 
cratic party, than to gratify the revengeful feeling which Mr. Til- 
den entertains toward Mr. Kelly, who, by defeating Gov. Robinson, 
made Mr. Tilden’s nomination at Cincinnati impossible. 


In Philadelphia politics, the Ring have got over the fright oc- 
casioned by the organization of the Citizens’ Committee, and have 
made up the regular ticket much after the old fashion. Mr. 
Stokley is renominated for Mayor, as everyone expected. Mr. 
West is renominated for City Solicitor, although singularly incom- 
petent for that office, as he is not a lawyer of any standing in his 
profession, and has low ideas of his duty as an official. Mr. Pierie, 
the secretary of the Corn Exchange, is nominated for Receiver of 
Taxes, and does not lack for ability, nor perhaps for good inten- 
tions, but he will have very hard work indeed to give the public 
an honest administration of that office, and to prevent the Ring 
from using it as an instrument of public corruption. On the whole, 
Mr. McManes might have done worse for us, but it would not have 
needed much insight and skill to have done a great deal better. 


Or the gentlemen nominated by the Citizens’ Committee, Mr. 
Caven declines the nomination for City Solicitor, Mr. Hunter ac- 
cepts that for Receiver of Taxes, and Mr. Stokley, while quite wil- 
ling to accept that for Mayor if not asked too many questions, is with- 
drawn by the Committee itself because he will not sign its declaration 
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of principles. The Committee’s action in Mr. Stokley’s case has the 
appearance of haste and the want of due consideration. But this, 
they say, was not their fault. They had made up their minds not 
to nominate Mr. Stokley until they could have further conference 
with him; but their hand was forced by Mr. Drexel and some oth- 
ers who would hear of no delay. We think the whole situation 
offers sufficient evidence that the Committe adopted a wrong mode 
of procedure throughout. Making nominations should have been 
their last resort, instead of their first. They thus came before the 
public in the attitude ofa third party, having men of their own to 
urge on its attention, and robbed their movement of the power it 
had against the Ring. Had they simply stood on the alert, they 
would have had far more influence to prevent the making of bad 
nominations, and to make doubtful nominations good by exacting 
definite pledges. 


Mr. GoLDwIn Situ has been on a visit to our city, to inspect 
our system of Charity Organization, and to get such hints as it 
may furnish for a similar movement in Toronto, of which he has 
been chosen Chairman. Young as Canada is, Canadians find, as we do, 
that this is a vital issue with them. The movement is advancing 
in all the great cities of both Europe and America. Of Boston and 
Buffalo we have spoken formerly. Cincinnati is now fully organ- 
ized, on the same footing as Philadelphia. Glasgow, which more 
than half a century ago cast out Dr. Chalmers’s grand experiment 
with scorn, is taking up his ideas again, as they come back with 
the approval of the civilized world. And New York is laboring 
after something of the kind, although the peculiar position of her 
city charities makes its attainment exceedingly difficult. 
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THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 24, 1881. 


R. EDITOR :—I do not know whether it is the policy of your 
M magazine to publish letters, especially such as complain of 
your writings, but whether you choose to print this or deem it 
fitter for the waste-paper basket, I feel impelled, as an American 
Jew, to cay something concerning the sentiments expressed in the 
paragraph on the anti-Jewish agitation in Germany, contained in 
«The Month” of your January number. 

Leading principles of liberty, such as the right of every man to 
his religious opinions, and the responsibility of each individual for 
his own acts and his irresponsibility for those of others, ought not 
to be overlooked, even by accident, ina magazine bearing the great 
name of Penn and claiming to represent distinctively American 
thought. Yet even the least interested reader must have noticed 
that you wrote as if these ideas had not been In your view. 

In apologizing for the course of Chaplain Stoecker and his party, 
you appear to think that the writings of certain editors of the Jew- 
ish faith, and the avocations of certain other persons of the same 
faith, are reasonable causes for the passage of punitive laws 
against the Jews asa class. If the writings and avocations alluded 
to are injurious to the public weal, doubtless every good citizen of 
Germany has the privilege and duty to favor the passage of laws 
punishing them, and no Jew, at least no American Jew, can be 
found who would utter a word by way of protest. What we de- 
nounce, and what you ought to have condemned, is the indiscrimi- 
nate attack upon all persons of the Jewish faith, regardless of their 
guilt or innocence in the respects complained of. 

But are your facts sure? Did I not know to the contrary, the 
tone of your article would certainly have inspired the conviction 
that both premises and conclusion had been filtered through the 
brain of a Teutonic Jew-hater ; for you should know that the mania 
for persecuting the Jews is nothing new in Germany, even in mod- 
ern times. In periods of excitement, it has always been the fashion 
of the rabble to shout “Hep! Hep!” and to annoy, injure and 
oppress the Jews. It happened in 1818-19, and again in the ex- 
citing season of 1848—49, and at other odd times before and since. 
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And on those occasions the reasons now given could not be urged, 
because restrictive laws had prevented Jews from being offensive 
editors or even considerable employers of labor. ; 

I deny your facts, however. I know the Jewish newspapers of 
Germany, which (pardon me for saying it) you certainly do not ; and 
the literary labors of their editors, Fiirst, Frankel, Graetz, Geiger, 
Stein, Philippson and others, have become classics in the Oriental 
literature of Germany. They certainly have never discussed 
Christianity disrespectfully or unworthily, It may well be that 
there are secular journals in Germany employing irreverent and 
blasphemous scribes. Unfortunately, such persons are not ‘un- 
known even here. It may also be that some such persons are 
Jews by birth or profession, though how a sensible ‘man can believe 
_the silly story that the bulk of the German press is in Jewish 
hands, I do not see. Such a fact would be the completest vindica- 
tion of the nobility of the Jewish character, and so overwhelming 
a reproach upon the rest of their countrymen, that it ought not tu 
be uttered by a thoughtful man. If, however, there be secular 
journals employing editors who happen to be Jews, that is no rea- 
son for charging their sins on the Jewish church, and your char- 
acterization of the Bursen Zeitung (the Bourse Gazette), of Berlin, asa 
Jewish paper, is as unfair as if | were to denounce one of the flashy, ob- 
scene, illustrated sheets that meet us at every street-corner, as a Christ- 
ian newspaper, because its publishers and editors probably adhere 
to some Christian church. 

Nor is it true that the Jews of Germany are “ speculators, brok- 
ers, employers of labor, but rarely, if ever, do they add anything 
to the wealth of which they manage to secure a considerable share.” 
Without adverting to the fact that even socialistic students of po- 
litical economy have hitherto thought that the intelligent dealing 
in money exchanges and the wise supervision of labor are virtuous 
and useful methods of adding to a country’s wealth, I beg to point 
out the fact that one of the chief objections urged by their persecutors is 
that the Jews, ignoring mere material advantages, devote so much 
labor to their education that their eminénce in the learned profes- 
sions of law, physic and scientific teaching threatens to increase 
inordinately their mental and moral influence over the people of 
the Empire. 

Admitting even what you deny—the right of the government to 
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dictate to its citizens certain kinds of labor, how could these Chris- 
tian Socialists justly claim that there should be one kind of regu- 
lation for the Germans of the Christian faith and another for Ger- 
mans of the Jewish faith ? 

The truth is that the movement is not confined to the small 
party of Christian Socialists, but embraces large numbers of other 
parties, and instead of being the expression of a desire for a better 
social state, is simply a relic of medieval barbarism and nothing but 
an attack on the freedom of religious opinion. The thin disguise of 
the learned academical term “Anti-Semite” ought not to ob- 
scure the vision of an American. You should blush for humanity 
when you learn that thousands of the most talented young Ger- 
mans hold conventions at universities to deprive their Jewish 
countrymen, not of profitable sinecures, but of the privilege of at- 
tending institutions of learning, and you should feel mortified to 
reflect that you have defended, or at least not condemned, an at- 
tack upon a whole community for the acts of a trifling fraction of 
them, even if these acts were as reprehensible as they are proba- 
bly noble and beneficial to the State. 

It is a notion often expressed or implied of late in our news- 
papers, that the Jews are foreigners in Germany. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. Jews probably dwelt in Germany before 
Christ was born, and the rites of the Jewish Church were cele— 
brated while the barbarous native tribes practiced heathen- 
ism, and before Christianity had obtained a foothold there. I, my- 
self, within the last few months, read from the tombstones in the 
cemetery at Worms, the inscriptions commemorative of Jews who 
were buried there more than eight hundred years ago, and no man 
knows for how many centuries they had lived there before. 

It is true that prior to the nineteenth century they were de- 
prived of civil rights, on the avowed ground that they were not 
Christians, and it is also true that at the beginning of this century, 
when the influence of the French Revolution was stirring men’s 
minds all over Europe, many brilliant intellects embraced Christi- 
anity as the only methdd of entering a state of which they felt 
themselves component parts by birth and by the immemorial resi- 
dence of their ancestors. But liberalism became triumphant and 
gradually their emancipation followed. Jews became artificers, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, officers and judges. In all 
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the industrial branches they have labored zealously, and the blood 
shed for their step-mother country has reddened the battle-fields of 
Europe. 

But they are Jews, and therefore every wrong perpetrated by one 
of them is charged upon the whole community, and their very 
virtues are distorted into crimes. The court preacher and the univer- 
sity professors and students shout that the Jews are rich,and though 
the great majority are as miserably poor as their fellow-citizens, and 
though they furnish at least their proportion to the Socialist party, 
these utterances incite mobs to insult, rob and murder them. Well 
may Karl Hillebrand, Carl Vogt, Mommsen, Virchow, and the other 
great leaders of modern thought, whom you seem to believe igno- 
rant of the causes and meaning of this movement, blush for their 
country and its shame, and the reproachful words and indignait 
protests of a Beecher and a Collyer reflect honor on the American 
name and on the excellency of human nature. 

You, however, deem it due to the Stoecker party “to point out 
that they are making an impartial assault upon a whole system, of 
which the Jews are merely the more prominent part.” That is to 
say, that the eightieth part of the German population is the part 
that is to be singled out and assaulted for the social system which 
exists all over the civilized world, and this you call impartial ! 

Do you happen to have heard of the German Jews Lasalle and 
Karl Marx, the two men who, in modern times, have dealt some ct 
the heaviest blows at the Capitalistic régime? And did you read 
the Russian attacks upon the Jews as Nihilists or Socialists ? 

To a lover of freedom all these subterfuges ought to be pain- 
fully transparent. In every country where barbarism temporarily 
or permanently obtains the upper hand, free thought is oppressed 
and reasons of the most inconsistent and contradictory nature are 
given therefor. When the Russian wishes to knout and exile the 
Jew, he denounces him as a Socialist; when the German professor 
or preacher has the same end in view, he calls him an Anti-So- 
cialist. The true inwardness of it all is a brutal ignoring of human 
right, and I am ashamed and humiliated when I see that any of 
my fellow-countrymen have permitted themselves to be deceived, 
and especially when, as in your case, they have been made the un- 
witting instruments of misleading others. 

When this craze shall be over, and the virtue and true Chris- 
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tianity of Germany shall again obtain the upper hand, the demon 
of persecution will be allayed, and many now led by contagious 
and unreasoning passion will regret the reproach which their acts 
have thrown on their country. 

On that day let it not be said that America was partly to blame 
for having encouraged wrong and oppression. 

Respectfully yours, 
MAYER SULZBERGER. 








SCENES OF YOUTH. 
(from the German.) 


My soul returns in dreamings 
To the gladsome days of yore, 

To the days whose joys and sorrows 
Are fled forevermore. 


High o’er the waving hedges 
The castle turrets rise, 

And the scenes of happy childhood 
Greet my weary, aged eyes. 


I recognize the towers, 
The archway and the door ; 
I enter at the gateway, 
And pass the bridge once more. 


Through the loved old park I wander, 
Along the well-worn way; 

I cross the courtyard pavement 
With time grown old and grey. 


I greet the well-known faces 

Of companions old and dear,— 
I hear the pleasant voices 

Which I never more shall hear. 


There gleams the moss-grown fountain, 
And the flowers are as gay 

As when beneath their fragrance, 
I dreamed my youth away. 





SCENES OF YOUTH. 


Oh years of fondest mem’ry! 
Could I once more behold 

In life the forms I love so well,— 
Those loving friends of old. 


Could I but for a moment 
Revisit as a child 

Those scenes of youthful pleasure— 
Of my boy-hood free and wild, 


I would crave to live no longer, 
But would freely lay my head 
"Neath the flowers by the fountain, 
And be happy with the dead. 
Epwin CHAMBERS. 


BERNARD PALISSY. 


$ ger are certain destinies in the histories of literary men 


which posterity appears to take delight in rendering posth- 
umous justice. From the many of the class alluded to, take 
De Foe for anexample. De Foe has been redeemed from ignominy, 
by the admiration of the people of Europe and America, and were 
dear Oliver Goldsmith to rise from the grave, the debts whose 
evil influence rusted the powers of his mind during his life would 
be readily liquidated by his admirers. But this sort of posthumous 
influence is usually attained by writers of poetry and romance, 
whose spirit seems more vital in its grasp upon the human mind. 
Toward the men of science, we remain cold and ungrateful. The 
march of experiment is so rapidly progressive, that each decade 
seems to efface the marvels of its antecedent; and newer discov- 
eries blot the memory of those to whom we are so largely in- 
debted. At the best, we estimate their achievements according to 
the value their isolation represents. 

We overlook their toilsome days, their sleepless nights, their 
sacrifice of health and property, and measure out our tribute of 
laurels, or the palms of martyrdom, with a niggard’s hand. For 
though no subsequent fiction, be it said, can dislodge from our af- 
fections Robinson Crusoe, or the Vicar of Wakefield, or Tam o’ 
Shanter, the lustre of such names as Davy, Farraday and Morse 
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has “paled the ineffectual fires” of many whose lives were de- 
voted, and not infructuously, to the advancement of science. 

It is a source of bitter reflection on the capriciousness of fame, 
to peruse the biography of these early struggles in a career now so 
smooth, and though posthumous fame affords a sufficiently hollow 
compensation for a life of toil and utter privation, the giver, if not 
the receiver, of such honors is benefited by the tribute. 

All this is exemplified in the history of Bernard Palissy, a 
name but little honored in his own country and but little known 
in others, though it be that of the father of several highly impor- 
tant discoveries, beside being a valuable link in the powerful chain 
of philosophy. 

Palissy belonged to the great epoch of the revival of the arts, 
yet, though an artist, lived a beggar and died a captive. While 
Francis I. was despatching messengers to Italy to engage the ser- 
vices of Benvenuto Cellini, of Andrea del Sarto, and of Leonardo 
da Vinci, a man of genius was starving in his own town of Saintes, 
to whom the fosterhood of his patronage would have afforded 
means of bringing to perfection certain arts of his invention, which 
have since afforded, and still afford, to France one of her most im- 
portant branches of commerce. But Palissy was a native artist ; 
Palissy was undistinguished by the stamp, then essential, of an 
Italian origin, or education. 

To foreigners were assigned the creation and the embellishment of 
the new palaces ; and to Palissy, obscurity, contumely and neglect. 
Born in some village, the name of which is unknown, in the dio- 
cese of Agen, about the year 1500, he followed the humble calling 
of land-surveyor, to which, as he advanced in years, he added that 
of painting on glass. At that period the art of porcelain making 
was unknown. The discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii have 
enabled us to determine the progress made by the ancients in 
Keramics, and in the beginning of the sixteenth century the only 
manufactury of crockery which could pretend to the name of por- 
celain, was at Faénza in Italy; whither it is said to have been 
transported from China by the Venetian merchants. From this 
factory was derived the name of faiénce,a term familiar both in 
this country and throughout Europe. It happened that, in a visit 
to Agen, Palissy, the painter on glass, saw a specimen of faénza, 
or Oriental porcelain, which inspired him with the hope of discov- 
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ering some sort of white enamel—known now as “ tin enamel”— 
by which a glossy encrustation on the surface of earthenware 
might be successfully produced, and from that moment he devoted 
fifteen years of his life to the pursuit of this single object. It ap- 
pears a simple method to have proceeded at once to Faénza and 
become a workman in the famous pottery at that place. But 
means for so long a journey were wanting, and he accordingly 
gave to the enterprise all that was in his power, every moment of 
his days and every faculty of his mind. 

As a painter on glass, the art of mixing and fixing colors was 
well-known to him; but the difficulty of transferring pottery-ware 
and covering them with a transparent silicious varnish seems to have 
baffled his most persistent endeavors. Scarcely able to provide 
for the maintenance of his wife and family, he had the greatest 
difficulty in procuring colors and pottery, to effect his experiments. 
Half his time was lost in grinding and pounding materials, and in 
the vain attempt to construct the requisite ovens; at length he 
contrived to interest the owner of a pottery, who undertook to bake 
for him his experimental pieces; but, partly from ignorance and 
partly from ill-will, the attempt was inexpertly made; and, ruined 
in fortune, health and spirits, at the close of twelve years of incessant 
labor, Palissy was compelled by the wants of his family to aban- 
don his pursuit and resume his more thriving calling as an en- 
gineer. Having obtained from his district a commission to drain 
certain salt-marshes, he executed his task with credit and profit, 
and thus having obtained the means of continuing his attempts, he 
returned with greater diligence than ever to his enamelling, and 
sent the new samples of his skill to be baked in the furnace of a 
glasshouse. And now, for the first time, the composition he had 
invented, proved fusible. Out of three hundred specimens of vari- 
ous experiments submitted at the same time to the action of the 
furnace, a single one presented, on cooling, a hard, white vitreous 
and brilliant surface. The joy of poor Palissy may be easily con- 
ceived. 

“T was, however, at that time of my life, so simple,” says he, in 
his narrative of experiments, “ that the moment I had hit upon the 
real enamel, I set about making the pottery-ware to which it was 
to be applied; and after losing eight months in the task, I had 
next to construct a furnace similar to those of the glasshouses in 
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which it was to be baked. No one can conceive the trouble it cost 
me, for I had to do all by the single labor of my hands—to 
sift the mortar, and even draw the water with which it was to be 
mixed—I had not so much as the help of a single man in fetching 
the bricks; my own back bore all. My first baking prospered 
pretty well, but when it came to the second, after the enamel had 
been spread over the pottery I was unable to produce the heat 
necessary for the fusion. Six days and nights did I remain feeding 
and watching the furnace, half distracted and almost stupefied by the 
intense heat and my own bitter disappointment. At last it oc- 
curred to me that the composition contained an insufficient propor- 
tion of the substance which had produced the fusion in the 
former instance ; and I accordingly set about pounding and grind- 
ing, though still obliged to keep up the fire of the oven, so that I 
had treble labor on my hands. The former pieces being now 
spoiled, I was forced to go out and purchase new pots to be 
covered by the fresh composition; and on my return had the 
misery of discovering that my stock of wood was exhausted! 
What was to to be done? I rushed into my garden and tore up 
the trellises; and these being insufficient, was obliged to sacrifice 
the dressers, stools, tables and boarding of my house! All these 
were successively thrust into the furnace,in the hope of melting 
the enamel!” 

The reader will probably recall to mind the account given by 
Benvenuto Cellini, in his Memoirs, of having contributed all his 
pewter dishes and household utensils to the metal prepared for his 
famous Statue of Perseus, which proved slow and also difficult of 
fusion. But the Italian protégé of princes makes a vaunt of /zs 
sacrifice, whereas the meek Palissy couches his statement in the 
terms of a confession. 

«Scorched by the heat of the furnace,” says he, “and reduced 
toa skeleton by the transpiration arising from this prodigious heat, 
I had now a new vexation in store forme. My family having in- 
discreetly circulated the report of my taking up and burning the 
flooring of my house, I was considered insane by my neighbors, 
and my precarious credit entirely destroyed. 

“If I had then died, I should have left behind me the name of a 
madman, who had ruined his family by a frantic speculation. But 
though sick and dispirited, I cheered myself with the certainty 
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that the discovery of which I had been so long in pursuit was 
effected ; and that henceforward I had only to persevere in my 
labors. The difficulty of maintaining my family for five or six 
months longer, till a satisfactory result could be obtained, was the 
first consideration; but in order to hasten the period, I hired a 
potter to assist me in my work, furnishing him with models and 
materials. 

« A cruel drawback it was, that I was unable to maintain this 
man in my dismantled home, for I was forced to run up a bill for 
his board at a neighboring tavern. Nay, when at the end of six 
months, he had made me the various articles of crockery according 
to my designs, so that nothing remained to be done but to cover 
them with my enamel and submit them to the furnace, being forced 
to dismiss my workman, I had no means of paying him his wages, 
except by giving him my clothes, which I accordingly did, and my 
person was. now as thoroughly dismantled as my house!” 

All the rest of his labors poor Palissy had to encounter alone, 
though his hands were so cut and bruised with his work that he 
was obliged, he says, to eat his pottage as well as he could with his 
hands wrapped in linen rags. The hand-mill in which he ground 
his materials required the power of two strong men to work it, yet 
he was wholly without assistance. Nor were his disappointments 
yet atanend. After having, with infinite pains and considerable 
cost, constructed a new oven, it turned owt that the mortar he had 
used was full of flint—probably the refuse of his materials—and 
when the furnace was heated these flints flew, and attached them- 
selves to the pottery, so that it was completely spoiled. 

“On passing the hand over my vases,” he says, “little fragments 
of flint were perceptible, which cut like a razor. I instantly de- 
termined to break them up, rather than sell them in a deteriorated 
state for what they would fetch, which might have injured the 
reputation of my discovery. But no sooner had I done so than I 
was beset by the maledictions of my starving family and the mock- 
ery of my neighbors, who treated me as a madman, for not having 
realized a few crowns by my damaged goods.” 

Nevertheless, the man of genius toiled on! Satisfied of the 
strength that was in him, and of the importance of his discovery, 
he went to work again with an injured credit and constitution, an 
object of hatred to some and contempt to others. From the 
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exhausting nature of his labors, his arms and legs had become like 
sticks ; so that, according to his own brief description, there was 
nothing to keep up his garters, and his stockings came upon his 
heels as he walked, till he was the picture of wretchedness and woe. 
Between the action of the tremendous heat of the furnace and the 
influence of the rain and frost on his poorly constructed works, his 
workshop was frequently unroofed, so that he was compelled to 
borrow material for its repair. But this was not always to be ac- 
complished ; and he tells us that he often remained watching his 
oven through winter nights, exposed to wind and weather, with 
the owls hooting on one side and the dogg howling on the other. 

“Wet to the skin with the beating in of the heavy rains, and 
groping about in the dark for want of a candle, I have often retired 
to rest at midnight, or even at day-break,” he says, “looking like 
some drunken wretch who had been rolling in a gutter. But the 
worst I had to suffer was from the accusations of my neighbors, 
who had assisted me, and who now regarded me as a robber; and 
the reproaches of my family, who treated me as a selfish lunatic.” 

This is but a faint outline of the miseries and fatigues endured 
by Bernard Palissy in bringing to perfection an art which has 
proved so highly beneficial to his own and to other countries, 
The furnaces and ovens of his invention, be it remembered, are still 
in use at Sévres, and have been closely copied by the porcelain 
workers of other countries. The moulds in which the vases are 
baked to secure them from accident, were devised by Palissy after 
his unlucky loss from the flying flints ; and his recipes for the mix- 
ing of colors are still patent. 

The porcelain of Palissy soon acquired a prodigious reputation, 
and but few museums or collections of objects of vertu in our day 
but contain specimens of his works under the name of Raphael 
ware, or china of the middle ages. The embossed dishes exhibit- 
ing reptiles and animals, in great perfection, were the invention of 
Palissy ; and several of his dishes and vases present copies of cele- 
brated pictures executed in relief. Table services, to replace the 
wooden and pewter vessels then in use, were the chief objects to 
which he devoted his art; and with so much taste and skill that 
many of the original designs exhibit the genius of a first-rate 
sculptor. 

The fame of his discovery extended rapidly through France, and 
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orders were given him by all the nobles of the court of Henri II.; 
among others, by the Duc de Montmorency, who employed him 
to decorate his stately chateau of Ecouin. One of the salons was 
paved with tiles of Palissy’s porcelain; these still remain perfect, 
unless where the design has been destroyed by the introduction of 
one of those huge N’s which, during the Empire, were made to 
disfigure all the ancient public edifices of France. 

It was while he was working for the Connétable de Montmo- 
rency, that the artist had to undergo a new species of ‘persecution. 
Being a strict Huguenot, his manufactory was denounced by 
the Commission under the command of the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld; and the Catholics of Saintes caused him to be arrested and 
sent to Bordeaux, to be burnt at the stake. But the reputation of 
Palissy was then so deservedly great, that, having presented a 
memorial to the queen-mother, Catharine de Medicis, he was 
rescued by her intervention from this terrible sentence. It was 
probably in gratitude for her interference that he invented the 
miniature statues, or figulines, of the king and queen-mother, 
to which he frequently recurs—a name derived from /igulus, or 
working in clay. 

Thus driven from his native place, Palissy established himself in 
Paris, where he commenced the first collection of natural history 
ever attempted in France, and a series of experiments in chemistry 
and metallurgy of the highest importance. Georges Agricola, 
who passes among the French for the father of the latter science, 
was just then publishing his treatises on mineralogy. But he 
wrote in Latin, of which Palissy did not understand a word ; and it 
was the laborious experimentalist who was the first to communi- 
cate to his,countrymen the contents of the bowels of the earth. 
The first course of public lectures ever given in Paris was delivered 
by Palissy, who placarded the walls of that city with an intimation 
that, for the price of one crown, he was ready to communicate to 
all who were desirous of information, the whole of his discoveries 
in physics and natural history, and to argue with those who were 
prepared for refutation. Such as were not satisfied with his in- 
structions were to receive back their crown on demand. Palissy 
has informed us that the crown was not in a single instance 
demanded ; and he has also furnished us with a list of his audience, 
which comprised the leading nobles, prelates, and magistrates of 
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the time. In order to appreciate the merit of his undertaking, be 
it understood that at that period a royal astrologer monopolised 
the scientific patronage of the court, and that alchemy was culti- 
vated not alone by the ignorant, but by the learned of the times. 
The city was, moreover, distracted by civil wars, and the bold lec- 
turer, without understanding a word of the learned languages, had 
thus thrown down the gauntlet to all the philosophers of the age, 
belonged to the persecuted party. Nevertheless, he continued to 
assemble around him the most remarkable personages among 
the learned of the day; and the simple-hearted but enthusiastic 
old potter, after wasting his best days over his wretched furnace, 
had the glory of enlightening the minds of the most enlightened. 

In that original course of lectures, the branch of science to 
which Cuvier and Agassiz have added in our time such remark- 
able illustrations, was first called into existence, Palissy was the 
first to assert that the fossil shells and plants hitherto esteemed a 
sport of nature, were the identical objects in a state of transforma- 
tion. The modern theory of the earth was shadowed forth in his 
assertions concerning the nature and origin of fossil fishes, which 
for more than a century afterward were suffered to lie dormant. 
By this wondrous instinct of an uninstructed mind, the memory 
of Palissy became exposed to the sneers of the more learned, but 
far more ignorant, Voltaire, who speaks of him as “a visionary.” 
“Palissy. and his shells” afforded a fertile theme for the pleasantries 
of one to whom a jest was more available than a fact. 

Poor Palissy had now tasted as largely of the sweets of fame 
and prosperity as was compatible with the evil spirit of the hour. 
While still collecting around hima host of eager disciples, he 
was seized and flung into prison. But for the intervenéion of the 
Duc de Mayenne, immediate execution would have followed his 
arrest,and the venerable professor, who was now eighty-eight years 
old, was incarcerated in the Bastille to secure him from an igno- 
minious death. 

Some months afterwards he was visited in prison by Henri IIL, 
who was making a tour of inspection of what he termed his 
“heretic-coop,”” ‘* Mon bonhomme,” said his Majesty, “ unless you 
can manage to conform in matters of religion, I am under the ne- 
cessity of giving you up to your enemies.” 

« Sire,” replied the poor old man, “Iam content to dedicate the 
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- remnant of my days to the glory of God. Iam sorry to hear so 
great a king pronounce that he is under the necessity of acting 
against his conscience, and in that particular am greater than my 
sovereign or those by whom he is constrained, for I have no fear 
of death, and am consequently independent.” 

A few days afterward, Bernard Palissy expired in the Bastille, 
full of years and virtues, about the year 1588. 

The works he has left us are of high and varied interest, com- 
prising treatises on medicine, agriculture, hydraulics, fortification, 
beside those on metallurgy and chemistry. The history of the 
Reformed church in his native province, for which we are indebted 
to his pen, is equal to the works of the foremost historians of his 
age. But, above all, the shrewdness of his observations, penetra- 
ting his simplicity of manners and language, has afforded an in- 
valuable addition to the moral history of those troublous times. 

Such was Bernard Palissy, who, in addition to the creation of 
an important mechanical art, called into existence the germs of 
our most valuable scientific theories and institutions—the first 
china-maker of France—-the first public lecturer—the first origi- 
nator of a collection of natural -history—-the first to assert the 
nature of fossil remains and to create a school of mines and forests. 
He is also noted as the first writer upon the subject of springs and 
fountains. But his memory is entitled to higher reverence, as that 
of a zealous and persevering man of genius, who overcame, by 
energy of mind, the united evils of persecution, poverty and ignor- 
ance. 

Ws. DE BEAUVOIR FRYER. 


PIERRE LANFREY, THE BIOGRAPHER OF NAPOLEON. 


HE publication of Lanfrey’s life of Napoleon was a marked event 
| in its day, and the leading reviews gave account of the contents 
of its successive volumes down to the fifth, which brought the story 
almost to the opening of the Russian campaign. Soon afterwards 
the author died, and only lately in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Count Haussonville has given a sketch of his life. A special inter- 
est is due to the fact that while Lanfrey was a Republican and a 
Liberal of the most uncompromising kind, his biographer isa strong 
Conseryative, and a statesman of the Louis Phillipe type, while Lan. 
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frey’s nearest friend, Count Costa de Beauregard, was of the strictest . 
order of Legitimists. It is plain then that Lanfrey was a man of 
a high order of intellect, and of great personal virtue, thus to com- 
mend himself to men of such opposite political and religious faiths 
and such different social orders. The story of his life is one of the 
redeeming incidents of French politics and literature, showing a 
man earnest in pursuit of high ideals of excellence, singularly free 
from the faults that are (often erroneously) supposed to be typical 
of Frenchmen, and unselfish in his love of country and in his sense 
of duty as a citizen and as a representative. To us, and perhaps 
to his own countrymen, his life of Napoleon will always remain his 
greatest book, and all the more important as a sharp contrast to 
the well-rounded praises and swelling peans of Thiers’ History ; 
yet curiously enough, Thiers was Lanfrey’s strong political leader 
and friend, and they were closely united in the views they took of 
what was necessary for the regeneration of France, and its future 
good government. Assuming that our readers know Lanfrey’s 
Napoleon, and need no reference to its striking qualities, it is fair 
to presume that every one who has read that book will be glad to 
know something of the author, his birth, training and public life. 
Born in Chambery, in 1828, Lanfrey was the son of the represen- 
tative of an old family of Savoy, one of Napoleon’s officers, and a 
devoted admirer of the great captain. The mother was of humbie 
origin, but strong in her religious convictions, firm in her maternal 
devotion, and powerful in her will to do her duty to her only son; 
she survived through a long and trying widowhood, and in her 
eighty-sixth year died happy in the fact that he had accomplished 
all she had hoped for him: was a successful author, a deputy, a 
senator, and an ambassador. From his earliest letter to his latest, 
in writing to his mother, he showed himself thoroughly imbued 
with her qualities, and with the affection and respect which natu- 
rally tended to make her influence very lasting and powerful. His 
early troubles with Jesuit instructors only helped to shorten his 
path to Paris, that nursing mother of his intellectual and _ political 
ideas; but it was the tender tie of affection to his mother in her 
little country home, making sacrifices to enable him to study in 
Paris, that kept-him free from impure or injurious associations, and 
wade his whole struggle for recognition of his merits and abilities, 
©. >in which his mother’s sympathy and encouragement were of 
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infinite and acknowledged service. From the stormy sceries of 
1848, as he saw them both in Paris and in the Provinces, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to the task of historian, sure that by dint 
of diligent labor, he, too, could make such a record of the men and 
events of earlier times, as would serve to secure a recognition of 
his abilities, and a means of guiding his readers on the true path 
of wise liberty, which alone could be good for mankind. 

He spent two years in diligent study in Paris, but in the midst 
of his successful work, he looked forward to solid and durable his- 
tory as the occupation of his life. He completed his legal course 
at Grenoble, and then, after much doubt of his future, hesitation 
between leaving his mother and sacrificing the advantages of po- 
litical and literary associations in Paris, varied by profitable jour- 
nies in Italy, he settled in Paris in 1852, and in the midst of the 
danger and discouragement due to the coup da état, started out on 
the career which led him slowly but surely to honor and distinc- 
tion. His letters to his mother are full of bitterness and anger 
at the harsh rule under which all literary men were forced to sub- 
mit their productions during the dark days of the Second Em- 
pire. Publishers, editors, authors, all lived under a ban, and Lan- © 
frey, each in turn, complained of the obstacles in his path to the 
public. His first book on the Church and the Philosophers of the 
Eighteenth Century, received much praise from competent judges, 
but they dared not praise or blame it in print, and he was content 
to be rewarded with the appreciation and friendship of such sym- 
pathetic readers as Ary Scheffer, Henri Martin, Renan, and 
other leaders in the newe:t movement toward liberal opinions. 
Beranger advised him to abandon serious literature and especially 
toavoid the newspapers ; Villemain warned him against thedangers 
of too sudden popularity. He wrote a drama, threw it into the 
fire, and, again returning to history, wrote an essay on the French 
Revolution, which excited the greatest interest from his bold judg- 
ments and novel opinions. He declared roundly that the absolute 
Democracy preached by Rousseau, was an unlimited despotism ; he 
denounced Robespierre and praised Mirabeau; he extolled Lafay- 
ette as a brilliant hero representing, in the American War of In- 
dependence, chivalry in the midst of a revolution, and carrying 
the virtues of past ages, honor, loyalty, unselfish devotion, love of 
the glory, into the new world. He praised Montmorency, Roche- 
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foucauld, d’ Aiguillon, Noailles, as the flower of the French no- 
bility hastening to assist a cause in which they had no other inter- 
est than that of the general welfare of their fellow-men. For 
such ideas as these he was heartily denounced as wanting in his old 
republican faith, and that by writers who were devoting their pens 
to the praises of Napoleon III. He found himself once more iso- 
lated, and just at this time Scheffer and Manin, two of his warm- 
est friends, died, the latter making him his executor, and this again 
brought him inclose contact with the best Italians, who joined French 
liberals in erecting the noble monument to Manin, in Turin. In the 
midst of the depression caused by these sad events and by the 
failure of the efforts made by his friends to secure him a hearing 
through a newspaper, he wrote and published his most successful 
book, Zhe Letters of Everard, in which, under the thin disguise 
of a novel, he bitterly satirized the men who were making France 
the sport of events. Pierre Leroux and Proudhon, Cousin and 
Sainte Beuve, authors, artists, philosophers and politicans, all fig- 
»ved in his sharp and telling sketches, and while the clever women 
ot the Paris sa/ons welcomed him as the Werther of liberty, Char- 
peutier, the publisher, at the suggestion of Laboulaye, invited him 
to take charge of the Revie Nationale. For three years, from 
1860 to 1864, Lanfrey supplied the chronique, that important ele- 
ment in French journals, and maintained alike his independence of 
the Imperial regime and of the ultra-Democracy, the two most 
dangerous enemies of sound liberty, in his opinion. He was posi- 
tive and almost brutal in his denunciation of the leaders of the ex- 
treme radicals, and equally energetic ii standing up for the liber- 
ties of the religious orders. He pointed to Bismarck as the most 
irreconcilable and most dangerous ene:ny of France, and he was 
steadfast in his opposition to the foreign policy of the Empire. 
When he collected and published, under the title of Etudes et Por- 
traits, his principal sketches from the journal which was obliged 
to discharge him in order to avoid being suppressed by the Gov- 
ernment, he printed in permanent form his judgments of men and 
measures, of books and opinions, many of which he afterwards 
modified ; but all alike were characterized by his sturdy,devotion, 
his almost boyish energy of speech, and his unrestrained vigor and 
vehemence, on behalf of his idol, liberty. . Thanks partly to the 
influence of two women who shone in the literary and liberal soci- 
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ety of Paris, Lanfrey was led to write to them freely and in a tone 
that better fitted the subjects and his correspondents. These let- 
ters have been reprinted in a volume of “ Souvenirs /nédits,” pub- 
lished in 1879, and give a much gentler side to his character than 
most of his published works. Laying aside by compulsion his 
other occupations, Lanfrey resolved to devote himself to his His- 
tory of Napoleon the First. | He published the first two volumes 
in 1867; the third and fourth in 1868 and 1870, and the extraor- 
dinary merit of his work has been almost universally recognized. 
It was a curious acknowledgment of this fact, when M. Schneider, 
President of the Corps Legislatif, quoted from one of Lanfrey’s 
later volumes of this History, the phrase: “The author of a war 
is not he who declares it, but he who makes it necessary,” and the 
Emperor Napoleon, in repeating it, attributed it to Montesquieu. 
When the war burst upon France, Lanfrey showed himself ready 
to do his duty, both as a soldier anda citizen. He took an active 
part in the newspaper discussions 9: his native province, and the 
other provincial papers reprinted his articles, full of earnest advo- 
cacy of a true republic, and of indignant protest against changing 
one form of tyranny for another. Gambetta offered him an ims 
portant post in the Government, but Lanfrey refused it, and looked 
on it as only intended to put him out of the way of expressing his 
opinions. Almost equally characteristic was his refusal of promo. 
tion in the regiment in which he served as private. When the 
operations of the army were definitely concluded, Lanfrey was de- 
feated for the Legislature in his native town, and was elected in 
Marseilles. At Bordeaux he at once joined the party of Thiers, 
and gave him and his measures a support all the more effective as 
it was purely disinterested, absolutely unselfish, and that of an 
early literary and historical opponent. It was at the suggestion of 
Jules Simon, that Thiers appointed Lanfrey Ambassador to Swit- 
zerland, and he spent two years in Berne, at a time when the rela- 
tions of the two Republics, the old and the new, required and 
found in Lanfrey an able representative. With the fall of Thiers, 
he returned to the Legislature, and was equally removed from 
Gambetta-ism and from the union of the two branches of the Bour- 
bons. He surrendered his diplomatic honors to the Duc de Brog- 
lie, and the two were and remained strong personal friends and 
equally strong political opponents. Returned to political life, with 
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no great pressure of duties, he took up again his History ef Na- 
poleon, and published the fifth volume in 1875, receiving great 
praise for it, even from Gambetta; but now, indifferent to public 
opinion as to his literary merits, he devoted himself to politics. In 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, he printed a moderate article on Ul- 
tramontane Politics, and he prepared an address in the name of 
the party of the right centre, the conservative Republicans, which 
secured the hearty approval of Thiers and the best men allied 
with him. Lanfrey was one of the intimate circle of Thiers’ house 
in the Place St. George, although there were frequent quarrels, one 
of the bitterest on account of his correction of some error made 
by Thiers in the geography of his Napoleonic history; but these 
were soon cured, and when Lanfrey was ordered to the South for 
his health, Thiers, not anticipating his own early death, was very 
earnest in his advice to his younger friend, to take care to get 
well and go to work again. Lanfrey’s last illness was a brief one. 
He died at Pau, With characteristic inaccuracy, M. Haussonville 
does not give the date of his death. It was on the 16th Novem- 
ber, 1877, in his 49th year. But his memory was honored with 
the strong praise of men of most diverse political opinions. The 
Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier said that his works and his politics were 
inspired by pure love of his country and its liberty. M. Costa de 
Beauregard, author of the “Homme d’Autrefois,” the farthest re- 
moved from Lanfrey in his religious and political faith, received 
his last letter, in which the dying man regretted that they were 
separated by at least four hundred years in their opinions. Lan- 
frey is one of the most interesting characters of French literary 
and political life of our own time. Liberal in politics, and firmly 
conservative in his Republicanism, he was opposed to the pressure 
put upon the religious orders, and he had no faith in Gambetta and 
the ultras who had gained power in France. His honesty was 
such that he was looked on as a Puritan in principles and in prac- 
tice; he would not receive his salary as ambassador when he was 
not occupying the office, nor that of deputy when he was at his 
post at Berne. His affection for a young cousin led him to have 
her educated in a convent, that she might be well cared for, while 
he declined all religious services in his last illness, and forbade 
them at his grave. His rise in social importance never made him 
forgetful of his mother, to whom he constantly and affectionately 
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acknowledged his infinite indebtedness, nor of the numerous rela- 
tionships with very plain and humble people in the mountains of 
his native Savoy, to all of whom he gave time and services ina 
way that was far beyond any money value. His style is singularly 
free from the besetting sins of his contemporaries; it is clear, 
strong, nervous, emphatic and energetic. Indeed, his study of the 
Wellington correspondence, which he praised for its good sense, 
straightforward honesty, and all the virtues that are wanting in 
that of his great adversary, seems to have affected his own compo- 
sition with the happiest influence, for his History of Napoleon nas 
all the fire and vigor of a book inspired by an earnest desire to g * 
at the truth, and to tell it in plain, unvarnished fashion. ‘Ihe 
world is richer for having such a book, as it is the poorer for the 
early loss of such a man, and for being thus deprived of the later 
volumes in which he would have brought the story of Napoleon 
down to the close of his wonderful career, 








A GREAT BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR.* 


the age of the Apostles, has done the greatest work, has been 
most effective in its action on the souls of men,I should say it is no 
itinerant going about in the flesh; not Austin nor Anselm; none 
of those whose names are so celebrated in the history of the 
Church, but it is a little volume which appeared toward the close 


“ [ you ask me,” says Dr. Hedge, “‘ what missionary agent, since 


* Récherches Historiques et Critiques sur le véritable Auteur du Livre de VImita- 
tion de Jesus Christ; Zxamen des Droits de Thomas a Kempis, et de Gersen et de Gevr- 
son, avec une Reponse aux dernieres Adversaires de Thomas a Kempis. MM. Na- 
pione, Cancellieri, de Gregory, Weigl, Gence, Daunon, Onésime Leroy, Thomassey, 
Vert, Veratti, etc., etc, Suivi de Documents inédits, Par Mr. J, B. Malou, Evéque 
de Bruges. IIIme Edition, revue et augmentée, Paris and Tournay, 1858. 

Prolegomena zu einer neuer Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem Autograph des 
Thomas von Kempen. Ziigleich eine Einfiihrung in sémmtliche Schriften des 
Thomas, so wie ein Versuch 2u endgiiltige Feststellung der Thatsache, dass Thomas 
und kein Anderer der Verfasser der Imitatio ist, Von Karl Hirsche. Erster (einzig) 
Band. Berlin, 1873. 

Thome Kempensis de Imitatione Christi Libri Quatuor. _Textum ex Autographo 
Thomz nunc primum accuratissime reddidit, destinxit, novo modo disposuit; Capi- 
tulorem Argumenta, locos parallelos adjecit Carolus Hirsche. Berlin, 1874. 

Denkschrift itber den wahren Verfasser des Buchesvon der Nachfolge Christi. von 
Herrn G. von Gregory. Revidirt und Herausgegeben durch den Herrn Grafen 
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of the fifteenth century, under the title of /mitation of Christ—a 
small volume in the Latin language, unheralded by any Literary 
Intelligencer, for there were no newspapers then to advertise books 
or forestall public opinion about them. Unheralded, this little book 
was cast upon the world, I think, in the year 1486, a book of un- 
known, or at least disputed, authorship. During the fourteen re- 
maining years of that century there were twenty editions of that 
book in Germany alone, and there has been no book ever written, 
with the sole exception of the Bible, of which there has been so 
many editions. - Early in this century, some one undertook to make 
a collection of all the editions of this book, and got together five 
hundred editions, but knew the collection to be very incomplete. 
It was translated, not merely into all modern languages, but into 
Greek, and even into Hebrew. There were sixty translations into 
the French language alone. It spread far and wide. It found its 
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way into every corner of the civilized world. Wherever the name 
of Christ had been heard, this book was known, and it has been a 
stimulus, it has been a monitor, it has been a guide, it has been a com- 
forter ; in one word, it has been a missionary to millions of souls. 
Well, sir, what was it gave this book its missionary power? It 
was not genius; it was not poetic ability; it was not literary art. 
There was nothing of that kind in it. It was simply the spirit of 
the work—nothing else. A very plain, simple book—nobody knows 
who wrote it—but here it was, breathing the very concentrated 
spirit of Medieval Christianity. As Milman said of it, it embod- 
ied in one volume all that was best in all the mystics and all the 
piety of all preceding writings.” 

“The /mitation of Fesus Christ,’ says Michelet, “the finest of 
Christian books, next to the Gospel, sprang like it from the bosom 
of death. The death of the ancient world, the death of the mid- 
dle age, bore these germs of life. 

« The first known manuscript of the /zfation seems to belong 
to the end of the fourteenth century or the beginning of the fif- 
teenth. From 1421, the copies became innumerable; twenty were 
found in one monastery alone. The newly born art of printing 
was chiefly employed in reproducing the /mz¢fation. Thereare two 
thousand editions of it in Latin, athousand in French, The French 
have sixty different editions of it, the Italians thirty, and so forth. 

«All nations have laid claim to this, the book universal of Chris- 
tianity, as to a national work. The French point out the Gallicisms 
in it; the Italians the Italianisms; the Germans the Germanisms. 

« All orders of the clergy, which are, as it were, so many nations 
of the Church, equally contest the authorship of the /mztation. The 
secular priests claim it for Gerson ; the Canons Regular for Thomas a 
Kempis; the monks for one Gersen, a Benedictine. Many others, 
too, might advance pretensions to it, for we find in it passages from 
all saints, all doctors. St. Francis de Sales alone has pierced to 
the truth of this doubtful matter. ‘Its author,’ he says, ‘is the 
Holy Ghost.’” 

Such is the book which has been recently the occasion of a cen- 
tennial celebration in Europe, little noticed in the newspapers of 
either world, but as worthy of notice as any of recent years. For 
the recent history of European thought shows that this little work, 
instead of losing its hold upon men’s hearts, is extending its power 
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into quarters where few would expect to hear of its being loved 
and honored. That it was the book of devotion which lay next 
Pio Nono’s breviary in his plainly furnished room, is not surprising. 
But Sir W. Molesworth, when he visited August Comte in his 
Paris lodgings, found Corneille’s metrical French translation one 
of the few books honored with a place on the mantle-shelf of the 
founder of the Positivist Church. And on finding his Benthamite 
admirer was not acquainted with this manual of medieval altruism, 
he urged him to get it and read it. How far George Eliot accepted 
the teachings of M. Comte, we do not know; but the part the 
Imitation plays in The Mill on the Floss shows that she shared his 
admiration of Thomas a Kempis’s wonderful book, and had felt its 
wonderful fascination. Those who were familiar with her private 
life and habits, tell us that the book lay always at hand in her bed- 
room, and that in its influence on her thought was disclosed a re- 

miniscence of her earlier life, when she was a devout Christian. 
Yet, as the example of Comte himself shows, there is a value in 
the book for the Comtist, apart from its distinctively Christian char- 
acter. It teaches the same lesson of self-renunciation as makes the 
sum total of Positivist morality. It is only necessary to assume 
that “the invisible Teacher ” is the wisest of human teachers, with 
no more insight into the world beyond than Comte himself, to find 
in the book an impassioned exposition of the “altruism” of the 
school, Zhe Mill on the Floss was written at a time when its author 
had already ceased to regard the Christianity of her countrymen as 
anything but a curious,theme of sociological study, as interesting 
in its way as Buddhism. Seven years previously she had published 
a translation of Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity, whose thesis is 
that faith is a pure product of the moral imagination, men always 
having made their gods in their own image. Yet she makes 
Thomas a Kempis play a decisive part in the moral development 
of the heroine, in bringing her back from her own self-willed fan- 
cies into contact with the realities and duties of life :— 

“She knew nothing of doctrines and systems, of mysticism or 
quietism ; but this voice out of the far-off middle ages was a direct 
communication of a human soul’s belief and experience, and came 
to Maggie as an unquestioned message.” 

“TI suppose that is the reason why the small, old-fashioned book, 
for which you need only pay sixpence at a book-stall, works mira- 
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cles to this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness ; while expen- 
sive sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave all things much as 
they were before. It was written down by a hand that waited for 
the heart’s prompting ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden an- 
guish, struggle, trust and triumph,—not written on velvet cushions 
to teach endurance to those who are treading with bleeding feet 
on the stones. And so it remains to all time a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolation; the voice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced,—in the cloister, perhaps, 
with serge gown and tonsured head, with much chanting and long 
fasts, and ‘with a fashion of speech different from ours,—but under 
the same silent, far-off heaven, and with the same passionate desires, 
and with the same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness.” 

It must, indeed, be a wonderful book which has fascinated minds 
so different in their beliefs—which has commanded the homage 
of Chalmers and of Comte, of Sailer and of Michelet, of Pio Nono 
and Lamennais, and which has been the familiar friend of Riche- 
lieu and of the unhappy Maximilian of Mexico. And yet the 
semi-millennial of its author’s birth last year attracted hardly any 
notice in England or America, although the book has been printed 
hundreds of times in both countries, there being more than a score 
of American editions of a single English translation. 


The /mitation cannot be understood without reference to a reli- 
gious movement or revival, which began in the Low Countries be- 
fore its author was born, and by a man who died when Thomas a 
Kempis was but a few years old. Gerard Groote* (1340-1384) 
was the son of a wealthy merchant and local magistrate of De- 





* The sources accessible for Groote’s biography are the Vita Gerardi Magni in the 
works of Tho.nas & Kempis, and the “ Scriptum Rudolphi Dier a Muden,” in the first 
volume of Dumbar’s Avalecta (Deventer, 1719). Later accounts are found in UII- 
mann’s Reformers before the Reformation (Vol, I1.), in G. H. N. Delprat’s Verhandel- 
ing over de Brederschap von G. Groote en over den Invled der Fraterhuizen op den 
wetenschappelijken en godsdienstigen Toestand, voornamelijk van de Nederlanden na 
de veertiende Eeuw. (Second edition, Arnheim, 1856); in Béhringer’s Deutschen 
Mystiker des vierzehnten und fiinfzenhten Fahrhunderts (Zurich, 1853); in G, Bonet 
Maury’s Gérard de Groote, un Précurseur dela Reforme au quatorsiéme Siecle @apres 
Documents inédits (Paris, 1878); in B, Bahring’s Gerard Groote und Florentius (Ham- 
burg, 1849); but especially in Karl Hirsche’s long article on the “ Briider des gemein- 
samen Lebens,” in the second volume of the new edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopadie 
Jiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (Leipzig, 1877). 
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venter, a town of modern Holland. In those days, the country 
was still recognized as a part of Germany, and shared with what is 
now Belgium in the distinction, of being the portion of Europe in 
which the standard of private wealth and comfort was the highest. 
Young Groote was in a position to enjoy the good things of a 
burgher’s existence to the full; but being endowed with a large 
measure of intellectual energy and curiosity, he was not contented 
to fill just the place occupied by his father and his uncles. He was 
ambitious of entering the learned and clerical class. He pur- 
sued his studies at Paris (1355-58) and at Prague (1358-62), and 
long after he had left the University, he was still remembered at 
Paris as among the brightest of her students, a man in his day 
surpassed by no one. On the completion of his seven years’ curric- 
ulum of study, he received the minor orders, which enabled him 
to rank so far as a clergyman that he could hold eccle: astical ben- 
efices, and yet left him free at any time to renounce the clerical 
name and its privileges, and to marry. Being sent to the Papal 
court at Avignon, in 1366, in an embassy for his native town, he 
secured for himself two prebends,—one at Aachen and one at 
Utrecht,—which made a considerable addition to his income with- 
out requiring of him any clerical duties, or even preventing his 
wearing a secular dress and leading what might be called a fast 
life. Such abuses were common in those days, and gave little 
scandal, as did the fact that he decided to live at Koln rather than 
Aachen or Utrecht. It was not as a worldly prebend that he gave 
most offence to pious souls, but as a student of magical arts, and 
the owner of magical books. He shared in the unbounded curi- 
osity which awakened in the later middle ages, and which is personi- 
fied in Dr. Faustus. But our young Faust was not allowed to go 
on in his career of self-indulgence. He fell ill, and lay sick to death 
during a visit to an uncle in Deventer, and called upon the curate 
of the parish to give him the viaticum. The curate demanded 
that he should burn his magical books, and renounce all magical 
practices. Groote at first refused, but finding, as he thought, that 
death was imminent, he had the curate recalled and complied with 
the conditions. He recovered, contrary to all expectations, but 
the impressions received as he lay at the point of death, and looked 
forward to an eternity of punishment, never left him. From that 
time he was an altered. man, devotion taking the place of self- 
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indulgence, and meditation supplanting curious and unlawful 
studies. The circumstances of his conversion cast a tinge, of 
gloom over his piety, which is visible in his general influence and 
teaching. 

The convert hastened to divest himself of the superfluous posses- 
sions he had inherited from his father, and then (1374) of the 
ecclesiastical benefices he held. His kindred protested against his 
simple resignation of these into the Pope’s hands. They wanted 
them for their own sons, but Groote refused to'do them the harm of 
such a transfer. A large part of his estate he devoted to pious 
uses as an asylum for poor and pious women. He betook himself 
to a monastery, and devoted his energies for five years to saving 
his soul according to the lights of his time. During this five years, 
he visited (1377) an eminent man, whose writings and teachings 
exerted a decided influence upon his subsequent life. Jan Ruyse- 
broek (1294-1387), the Prior of the religious house at Green Valley, 
(near Brussels, at the other end of the forest from Waterloo,) was 
one of the three great contemporary mystics who had felt the in- 
fluence of the bold teacher Master Heinrich Eckart of Koln 
(ob. 1329). Of the other two, Heinrich Seuse of Ulm (1300-1365), 
and Johann Tauler of Strasburg (1290-1361), only the latter seems 
to have had personal acquaintance with Ruysebroek, having visited 
him at Green Valley. But as Seuse and Tauler were fast friends, 
we may assume that the three great mystics were not unacquainted. 
Of the three, Ruysebroek follows most boldly in his master’s foot- 
steps. Groote and the great Chancellor Gerson were equally 
shocked at expressions in his chief work,* which sounded to both 
as verging on the Pantheism with which Master Eckart had been 
charged, and which Pope John XXII. had condemned as such it 





*The work meant is Die Chierheit des gheesteliken Brulocht, or in Latin, De Or- 
natu spirttualium Nuptiaram. Ruysebroek’s works have been published in the 
original Brabantine dialect by J. David. (Five volumes. Ghent—1857-69.) We 
have seen on!v the Low Dutch version of this and some shorter pieces (Dialects of 
Kéln and Cur lers) which Arnswaldt published in 1848, and the olf Latin translation 
of this treatise, which Henry Stephen published in 1512 for Jacques Favre de l’Etaples. 
It is probably the translation made by Wilhelm Jordaens, one of Ruysebroek’s imme. 
diate disciples, under his supervision. Groote’s translation has never been printed. 
Gerson, himself a mystic, assailed the work in his Z£/fzstola ad Fr. Bartholomeum 
Carthusianum super tertia parte libri Foh. Ruysebroek de Ornatu spiritualium Nup- 
tiarum. We speaks of the work as regarded in some quarters as the product of 
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1329, after Eckart’s death. Groote visited Ruysebroek in the 
Green Valley for conference about the Christian life, and received 
from him such benefit that he never ceased to cherish a high 
regard for his memory. We find him in later years, after Ruyse- 
broek’s death, exhorting the monks of Green Valley to defend 
their prior’s memory from the charge of heresy. Ruysebroek’s 
influence upon Groote was purely beneficial. Although the more 
learned man of the two, Groote had no disposition to follow the Bra- 
banter into the regions of theological speculation, in which he 
seemed at times to lose himself. His own experience had given 
him a horror of all speculation that did not bear immediate fruit in 
the amendment of life. He took what he found of useful and in- 
structive in Ruysebroek’s writings, and passed by the rest. What 
he learned was needed to impart a less gloomy and legal tone to his 
ewn thinking. Ruysebroek, like the other great mystics of his 
age, aimed to attain for themselves and to guide others into what 
they called the friendship of God,—a state in which the soul wel- 
comes gladly whatever God chooses to send it, and has cast behind 
it all fear of hell and its punishments. What Groote heard on the 
subject from Ruysebroek startled himat first. He thought, and 
told Ruysebroek, that the fear of hell was a motive to holy living, 
which every one needed ; but the Brabanter replied that he had no 
longer any fear of what God might chose to send him, be it life or 
death. 

It was not Ruysebroek, but the monks of the monastery where 
he had taken refuge, that called Groote away from spiritual exer- 
cises to active service for others. They discovered his gifts asa 
preacher and exhorted him to put it to use. From the responsi- 
bilities of the priesthood he shrank as too great for his weakness; 
but an old custom sanctioned the preaching of deacons in the arch- 
diocese of Utrecht, to which Deventer belongs; and the Synod of 
Tournay had enacted that every curate who could not himself 
preach should provide his congregation with a preacher at least 
twice a month. There was then an opening for Groote, and, hav- 


Divine inspiration. He objects to its author’s statement that when the soul reaches the 


fulaess of contemplation, the third and highest stage in the spiritual life, it not only 
beholds God through the brightness of His divine being, but is itself transformed into 
that brightness, putting off the form of creaturely existence. One of Ruysebroek’s 
iramediate disciples, Jan van Schénhoven, defended his master. 
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ing received deacon’s orders in 1379, he went forth as a preacher to 
his countrymen in 1381. Like Richard Rolle of Hampoole [ob- 
1349], in the North of England, and Berthold of Regensburg [ob. 
1272], in Southern Germany, he wasa mighty preacher ofrepentance, 
whose words found access to the consciences of priests and laymen. 
His sermons lasted three hours, and he often preached twice a day. 
Through all the cities and towns of Holland and Guilderland, he 
passed like asecond John the Baptist, speaking at first in Latin, but . 
afterwards abandoning that language for his native Low Dutch.* 
His plain speaking won him fast friends and made him bitter ene- 
mies. The former perpetuated his influence, and the latter soon 
closed his mouth asa preacher. The archbishop, in 1383, was in- 
duced to withdraw from deacons the right to preach, and no inter- 
cession could induce him to give Groote even a special license which 
would allow him to exercise his gift where the curate of the parish 
gave permission. An appeal was taken to the Pope, but before an 
answer came Groote had died (in 1384). 

His preaching had already, in two short years, produced effects 
which his enemies could not touch. It had gathered around him a 
body of devout men, who looked up to him as their spiritual guide. 
This term “ devout ”’ (devotus) came to be used to designate those 
who had come under Groote’s influence, and the movement itself 
was called “the modern devotion” (soderna devotio), as it often hap- 
pens in religious history that common words are given a special 
sense. The devoti were mostly laymen, although a few were priests; 
and they grew naturally into an informal association, with Groote 
at their head. The most notable were his friend Jan Brinckenrick, 
who had accompanied him on his journeys asa preacher, Floris 
Radewynzoon, whom he induced to become a priest, and Jan Voss. 
Floris exhorted him to found a community whose members should 
not assume irrevocable vows, but should have all things in com- 
mon, and should accept the rule of a common master. Groote ob- 
jected at first that the mendicant monks would wage bitter war 
upon such an irregular community, and finally consented only up- 
on the condition that there should be formed in close connection 
with the new brotherhood, a branch of some regular monastic order. 


* The picture Charles Reade gives in Zhe Cloister and Hearth of the success of 
his hero Gerard, as a preacher in these same cities, seems to be borrowed from the 
life of Groote. 
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The order selected was that of the Canons Regular, living under the 
rule of St. Augustine, and the name given to the free community 
was that of “« Brethren of the Common Life” (/ratres Communts 
Vite). Its members were forbidden to ask alms except in cases of 
the direst necessity, and were required to live by the labor of 
their hands. The great experiment made by Francis of Assizi was 
thus declared a failure by a man whom Francis would have recog- 
nized as a mind kindred to his own. Groote reaffirmed the wiser 
maxim of Benedict of Nursia, that honest toil is better for the hu- 
man soul than the idle beggary by which Francis vainly hoped to 
insure the poverty and spirituality of his order. The manufacture 
of books was the industry which Groote commended as_ best, es- 
pecially for the clerical members of the new brotherhood. To this 
he was moved partly by its suitableness to the dignity of the priest- 
hood, but partly also by a motive which, perhaps, he hardly owned 
to himself. Ie wasa passionate lover of books, and he stamped that 
love upon his order. We have seen the part his books of magic 
played in his conversion. His spiritual exercises in the years fol- 
lowing were interrupted by a visit to Paris, “in his penitential 
garb, during which he bought many books with which our library 
is enriched, and paid for them gold enough to fill a wine-cup, as I 
myself heard him say.” (Rud. de Dicr.) When he went out preach- 
ing, he could not bear to be separated from them. The storm by 
which Satan tried to prevent his passage by water from Utrecht to 
Holland was so great that “he was hardly able to save from the 
water his books which he had with him in a cask.” Before his 
death “ he associated with himself, in the care of his books, of 
which he had no small store, Master Floris and Jan van Gronde, 
on condition that there should always be three trustees to keep 
them. . . And it was his desire, as I have heard from Jan Brinck- 
enrick, that they should be generous in giving others leave to use 
them.” The library grew because his associates and successors 
followed his example. Jan van Gronde “ having books of no small 
value, gave them over to the common stock. Master Floris had 
few books, but what he had he gave over to the stock; so that 
those brethren had all things in common, even to their books.” 
Groote’s own taste, for what was best in the literature he knew, 
fastened upon Augustine and Bernard as the best of the ecclesiasti- 
cal authors. He knew Bernard’s works so intimately that he was 
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able to distinguish between his genuine writings and the spurious 
productions which in that hardly critical age passed under his 
name. When dying of the plague, in 1384, he remembered that it 
was Bernard’s day, and said to his friends, “ the Lord is calling for 
me. Augustine and Bernard are knocking at the door.” 

Floris, his successor, had neither his learning nor his power as a 
preacher. But he surpassed Groote in tact, in mildness, and in 
many practical gifts. He carried out faithfully Groote’s idea as to 
the character of the new Brotherhood, and the establishment of re- 
ligious houses of the Augustinian Canons in connection with it. 
The first was opened at Windesheim, half way between Deventer 
and Zwolle, in 1387, and one of the little group of new canons was 
John Hamerken, from Kempen, a little town in the neighbor- 
hood of Koln. This was followed by others, wherever the Broth- 
erhood was established, while Windesheim became so famous that 
it was accepted, not only in the Low Countries, but in the adjacent 
parts of Germany and France, as the chief monastery of the order, 
and had at one time forty-eight others affiliated with it. 

Meanwhile the Brotherhood continued its career of multiplying 
good books and instructing the common people. Its members 
worked in the fields and the workshops. They held, especially on 
Sunday evenings, “collations” (French, conferences), in which the 
common people were taught in their own “ Dietsch” language, 
They took great interest in the young scholars, who came up by 
hundreds to the towns to attend the public school, which had been 
recently established. They found proper lodging-places for them ; 
they often fed them at their own tables; they paid the tuition fees 
of the poorer class. But it isa common mistake to suppose that 
they started many schools of their own, or regarded the education 
of the young an especial work of their Brotherhood. Still grosser 
is the mistake which represents them as especial promoters of “ the 
new learning,” afterward represented in the Low Countries by Ru- 
dolph Agricola and Desiderius Erasmus. Every page of their 
writings shows how indifferent they were to the matter which the 
Humanists of the Renaissance regarded as of primary importance. 

It was their care for poor scholars that first brought the author 
of the /mitation under their influence. Thomas Hamerken was 
the brother of the John we have mentioned. His native place is 
the little town of Kempen, in Westphalia, then an appanage of 
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the Archbishop of Koln, and there he had first seen the light in 
the year 1380, or,as some say, in the year 1379. In 1395 he came 
to attend the school at Deventer, and by the advice of his brother, 
whom he had visited at Windesheim, he waited upon Master Floris, 
Floris kept him for a little while in the Brother-House, got him 
ready for the school, and supplied him with books which he judged 
the lad would need. He then found him free lodging with a re- 
spectable and “ devout” matron, who was fond of showing kindness 
to such students as he. But the Brother-House was still open to 
his visits, and he received profound impressions from what he saw 
of the Brethren’s lives and heard of their teaching. He found them 
men who lived in the world, but were not of it, overflowing with 
love toGod and tomen. He saw them diligent in business in their 
manufacture of books, and fervent in spirit in all that concerned 
their religious duties. The young man’s heart was filled with a 
desire for a life which was presented to him in such an attractive 
form, and he was open to Master Floris’s exhortation to join one of 
the religious houses which had been established in connection with 
the Brotherhood. He chose the monastery of Mount St. Agnes, 
where he became a novice in the year 1400, the year of Master 
Floris’s death. In 1406 he took the vows of a Canon Regular. It 
was in 1414 that he gave the world the little book which has made 
his name so notable as the author of the De Jmitatione Christe. 
The later life of Thomas 4 Kempis is singularly uneventful. He 
lived through a period of great confusion in Church and State, in 
many of whose changes he must have felt a lively interest. But 
you will search his works in vain for traces of that interest. He 
saw the beginning and the end of the Great Schism, the sessions 
of the three great reforming councils, the end of the Wyckliffite 
or Lollard movement, the rise and fall of the Hussites, the inven- 
tion of printing, the fall of Constantinople, the rise and power of 
the Italian Renaissance. But all these events have not employed 
one line of his pen. None of them reached him personally, except 
when Gerson and d’Ailly defended the Brethren of the Common 
Life, in 1418, before the Council of Constance, against their Domin- 
ican assailant, and again, in 1429, when the loyalty of the Win- 
desheim and Mount St. Agnes monks to the Papal authority forced 
them to leave their housesand take refuge in Friesland, inthe time of 
the Utrecht schism. It is this event which breaks in upon the 
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pious monotony of his own life, and of his Chronicle of Mt. St. Ag- 
nes. All else isthe story of inward struggle and the spiritual ren- 
ovation of the soul, which make the burden of the /mitation, as of 
all his writings. That he became a priest in 1413, that he was 
chosen sub-prior in 1425 and again in 1448, that he lost his loved 
brother in 14—, and that he died in 1471, make up the scanty 
chronology of his life. It wasa life strangely divested of all that 
is individual, peculiar, local and temporary—a life taken up exclu- 
sively with that essential struggle between essential light and es- 
sential darkness which has gone on in all ages. Is not this why 
every other man seems to recognize in hima brother in the expe- 
rience of the suffering which falls to all, and of the victory which 
lies within the reach of all ? 

If the /mitation had been placed in the hands of a scholar who 
had well acquainted himself with the history and literature of the 
Christian Church, and who was familiar with those local atmos- 
pheres and temporary elements which discriminate the various por- 
tions of that literature, and he were given no other than the internal 
indications to lead him in determining its source, he would trace 
it to the Brotherhood founded by Gerard Groote. Its style of La- 
tinity, and the attitude of its author toward “ the world,” (not con- 
trasted, as in earlier ages, with the Church, but with what is oppo- 
site to Christian life and conduct,) would point him to the later 
middle ages as its proper date, as would the antithesis of its prac- 
tical mysticism to the unprofitable scholasticism of the era of Bu- 
ridanus. And when the period had been thus fixed, no other group 
of men would present so many claims to the book, as that which 
had been gathered by the influence of the scholarly preacher of 
Deventer. The spirit of the book is just that of the moderna de- 
votio, of the great revival of a desire for practical holiness through 
constant self-denial and a firm direction of the will to the Supreme 
Goodness. It has the moderation of Groote’s school. It neither 
exalts the external discipline of the Church and the ascetic severity of 
some types of monastic life, nor runs out into dangerous speculations 
on theological theories, of which much may be imagined but little 
can be known. Its author walks with firm steps, as did the whole 
school of Deventer, between the exaggerations of the sensuous on 
the one side, and those of the supersensuous on the other. He is 
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a mystic; but he has learnt his mysticism at the feet of a Dutch- 
man, and in a society founded by a Dutchman. 

And when we pass from these broad characteristics which are 
common to the school of Groote and the /wztation, to examine the 
external evidence that Thomas 4 Kempis is the author, we are 
perforce surprised that the fact should ever be questioned. Only 
a rejection of the canons which regulate the demands of exter- 
nal evidence, would leave room for such a doubt. We cannot prove 
that Thomas a Kempis wrote the Jsmitation as we would be re- 
quired to prove that a man had been guilty of petty larceny before 
we could procure his committal for that offence. Historical evi- 
dences cannot be sworn and cross-examined. Those who are accus- 
tomed to only the evidence of the police-court, will always find 
room to cavil at it. But the evidence for the real authorship of 
the /mitation is much clearer than for nine out of ten of the facts 
which are accepted without question. And those who have gone 
over the whole field without motive to prejudice their judgment, will 
find so little room for doubt, that, to use Lord Bacon’s saying, if 
they had a warrant for the arrest of the author of the /smztation, 
they would feel no hesitation in serving it upon Thomas a Kem- 
pis. Why then, it may be asked, have there been so many doubt- 
ers? Because pride of country and pride of religious order has 
warped the judgment of hosts of French and Italian scholars, and 
because the English writers who have attempted to pronounce 
upon the matter have had some acquaintance with French contro- 
versialists and little with any other. The Englishman is yet to be pro- 
duced who has read through Bishop Malou’s statement of the exter- 
nal evidence and Herr Hirsche’s equally strong statement of the 
internal evidence, and still doubts that Thomas 4 Kempis wrote 
the /mitation. 

First of all, fifteen contemporaries of Thomas 4 Kempis have 
declared him to be the author of the book. Their testimonies were, 
some of them, but not ali, written or published while Thomas was 
still living. Thus, Jan Busch of the Monastery of Windesheim 
finished a chronicle of that monastery in 1464, seven years before 
Thomas’s death. Remember how close the relations were between 
the two monasteries: that of Mount St. Agnes rendered filial re- 
spect to Windesheim as its monastic head. He says that shortly 
before the death of Prior Jan van Hensden, there came to Windes- 
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heim to consult him, “two notable brethren from Mount St. Agnes, 
near Zwolle, of our order, of whom one was Brother Thomas a 
Kempis, a man of holy life, who composed several devout books, 
that is to say, Qut sequitur me, De Imitatione Christi, with others.” 
These words stand in Busch’s autograph copy of his chronicle, 
and are found in a copy made in 1477. Equally distinct is the tes- 
timony of Hermann Ryd, a Dutch monk, who wrote an account of 
the Canons Regular in 1454, seventeen years before Thomas’s death; 
also the author of a German translation of the work, made in 1448, 
twenty-three years before his death ; also Jean Mauburn (who passed 
his novitiate at Mount St. Agnes), in his Rosetwm, which was pub- 
lished in 1491, but composed at a much earlier date. We will 
not delay the reader with other evidence of this kind. The first 
witness alone is sufficient to settle the question. 

Secondly, the great majority of the MSS., including nearly all 
those of Thomas’s own time, ascribe the work to him. One ot 
these bears the date 1425, and was made at Utrecht, but contains 
only three books. A second bears the same date and contains all 
four, and came from a monastery near Zwolle. A third is dated 
1441, and is in Thomas’s own autograph. His name is not placed 
at the head of the work, but the /smz¢ation itself is given as the first 
four of a collection of fourteen books, in which all the rest are 
unquestionably his. Others are dated 1441, 1442, 1445, 1447, 1451, 
1463, 1467, 1471, 1471, 1474, 1477, 1487, 1488, besides a great 
number without date, but equally ancient (one being by his own 
hand), which ascribe the book to Thomas. 

Thirdly, the ancient printed editions tell the same story. The 
first is that of Augsburg, in 1468, three years before his death. With 
this agree twenty-one other editions of the fifteenth century, while 
two only of that century bear the names of his Italian rival, and 
the editors of his French rival’s works expressly exclude this work from 
among his, because not he, but Thomas 4 Kempis, was the author. 

So much for the external evidence of the authorship. The in- 
ternal evidence is equally conclusive. It is true, indeed, that the 
Imitation possesses a certain superiority to the rest of the works of 
Thomas a Kempis, as is shown by the hold it has taken upon the 
world’s attention, while the others have been neglected in compar- 
ison. But it is not the only instance where, out of many writings, 
an author has given the world but one masterpiece. Bunyan’s 
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Pilgrim's Progress is another instance, Boswell’s Life of Fohnson is 
yet another, and many more might be pointed out. “Every 
writer,” says Lord Macauley, in defending the opinion that Sir 
Philip Francis wrote the letters of Junius, “must produce his best 
work ; and the distance between his best work and his second best 
work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will say that the: best 
letters of Junius are more decidedly superior to the acknowledged 
works of Francis than three or four of Corneille’s tragedies to the 
rest; than three or four of Ben Johnson’s comedies to the rest ; 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress to the other works of Bunyan; than 
Don Quixote to the other works of Cervantes.” 

It is true, again, that a microscopic search of Thomas’s other 
writings has been rewarded in the discovery of a single sentence, 
containing an allegorical allusion so incongruous and feeble as to 
provoke a smile. But these other works are scattered over the 
whole period of Thomas’s monastic life. Some, perhaps, of them were 
written while he was stilla young and inexperienced writer. Others 
may have been composed when the decline of his powers had more 
than begun. The /mitfation was composed in the early manhood 
of the inspired monk, under the fresh inspiration of the opening of 
his religious life, and when his mind was still full of the memories 
of his recent consecration to the priesthood,—which it was a point 
of the moderna devotio to regard with especial and enthusiastic 
awe. Half a century may have elapsed since the /mztation had 
been written, when the sentence in question was penned. 

(1.) Internal evidence amounting to little less than demonstra- 
tion shows that the /sztation was composed by a man of Teutonic 
and not of Latin stock, The style in which the book was com- 
posed has nothing Ciceronian in it. The only classic writer for 
whom Groote’s friends cared much was Seneca, but it was from the 
Vulgate and from medieval models that they borrowed their style 
and their Latin vocabulary. Sebastian Castellio—the first Protest- 
ant champion of liberty of conscience, which he defended against 
Calvin and Beza,— united a love of mysticism with the refined lit- 
erary taste of the Renaissance period. In order to make the /m- 
itation popular with the fastidious scholars of his age, he rendered 
it into Ciceronian Latin (De Christo Imitando, Basle, 1563); and 
the comparison of a single page of his version with the original is 
a sufficient comment upon the notion that the Brethren of the 
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Common Life were Humanists. Now this bad Latin of the later 
middle ages, whatever its disadvantages, had the merit of having 
a local flavor. Its writers reproduced in Latin forms idioms and 
expressions which belonged to their native tongue. _It is the jest 
of the authors of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, that the book 
professing to be written by German monks contains not a single 
Latin idiom, and omits hardly one of the German language, as then 
spoken. The jest was merely exaggeration of what was every- 
where common. All the authors of those centuries, who have 
not yet attuned their style to Cicero’s pitch-pipe, betray their na- 
tionality. The author of the /tation does so. In the very first 
chapter of the book, he speaks of knowing the Bible exterius, which 
exactly corresponds to the German auswendig, and has similar ex- 
act equivalents in the existing Flemish and Dutch languages. The 
word has been a stumbling block to nearly all the French and 
Italian translators. Again, in the third book, he has fost te gemere, 
which make good sense in a literal German, Dutch, Flemish or 
English translation, but pure nonsense in French or Italian. Be- 
sides these and other general Teutonic idioms, the book contains a 
good number which are peculiar to Dutch and Flemish, thus locat- 
ing its author in one of those two countries. M. de Malou occu- 
pies several pages with their enumeration, and with showing what 
fine success the Romance translators have had in wrestling with 
them. It is true that attempts have been made ata reprisal in this 
matter. Italian and French critics have sought for Italian and 
French idioms in its Latin, but their discoveries have been based 
on ignorance of Flemish idioms. In not a single case have they 
hit upon an expression which presents a difficulty to a Dutch or 
Flemish translator, but none to a Frenchman or an Italian. 

This argument is curiously strengthened by an allusion to the 
priestly vestments, which is found in the fifth chapter of the fourth 
book : 


Sacerdos sacris vestibus indutus Christi vices gerit, 

Ut Deum pro se et pro omni populo supplicatur et humilitur roget, 
Habet ante se et retro dominicz crucis signum 

Ad memorandum jugiter Christi passionem. 

Ante se crucem in casula portat, 

Ut Christi vestigia diligenter inspiciat et sequi ferventer studeat ; 
Post se cruce signatus est, 

Ut adversa quzlibet ab aliis illata clementer pro Deo toleret. 
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It was the Italians who first made their appeal to this passage, 
in the certainty that it would prove the Italian authorship of the 
book. But, fortunately, these matters of ecclesiastical archeology 
are closely studied in Roman Catholic countries, and experts pro- 
nounced that neither the French nor the Italian chasubles of that 
age had the cross both in front and behind, while in the Low 
Countries, as in Germany, this was customary. M. Jules Quicherat, 
of the Ecole des Chartes, in Histoire des Costumes, concedes the 
force of this argument against his countrymen. 

(2.) Having thus traced. the /mitation, first to the Teutonic peo- 
ple, next to the Low Dutch branch settled in the Low Countries, we 
find the scope of the inquiry much narrowed. To what particular 
group of Christian scholars or theologians in the Low Countries 
does it belong? It is claimed for only one,—for the Devoti of 
Gerard Groote, for the Brethren of the Common Life. And we find 
the author of the Imitation speaking of himself as one who had 
been intimate with the Devoti: «“ When I call to mind some devout 
persons (Devot) drawing nigh to Thy sacrament, O Lord, with the 
deepest affection and devotion,” etc. And so in several similar 
passages. But, indeed, the whole substance of the book points to 
the same source as being that from which it came. Its doctrines 
are the common-places of every writer of the school,—of Gerard 
Groote, of Master Floris, of Gerlac Petersen, of Gerard Zerbolt, 
of Hendrik Mande, of Jan Brinckerink, as well as of Thomas 
a Kempis himself. Where the /mztation differs from these, it is in 
the greater unction, power and simplicity which characterize it. 

(3-) There is equally little dispute among those who concede 
that the book belongs to the moderna devotio, as to which of 
the writers, influenced by that religious revival, has the true claim 
to be called its author. They all point to Thomas 4 Kempis. The 
closer the comparison of the Jmztation with his acknowledged 
works, the stronger the evidence of his authorship. So marked is 
the resemblance, that some of those who would like to bring his 
claims into doubt have been driven to the hypothesis that his 
frequent employment with the /m7fation as a copyist has produced 
a marked effect in his thought and his style, and that some of his 
works are intentional imitations of it. But his works are each too 
homogeneous to leave room for such an hypothesis. They are each 
of them independent wholes, whose structure and contents are 
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determined by the special purpose which led the author to under- 
take them, It is true that there are other differences than those 
of comparative literary merit between them and the /mitation. 
Such are the absence from the /mitation of expressions which 
Protestants would characterize as Mariolatry ; but some of the other 
treatises are equally free from this, The same is true of a certain 
allegorical style of treating sacred things, which is found in some 
of the other treatises, but by no means in all. The absence of 
these from the /mztation is easily explained from the nature of the 
work. A book whose chief purpose was to depict the personal 
relation of the believer to Christ, had no place for either of these 
peculiarities. 

One French scholar has undertaken to meet the 4 Kempists on 
their own ground, and to prove, from a detailed comparison of the 
Imitation with the other works, that 4 Kempis could not have writ- 
ten the former. Ph. J. Larroque attempted this in a dissertation 
which is found in the Annales de Philosophie Chritienne, for 1861, 
and bears the title, “ Preuves que Thomas a Kempis n’a pas com- 
posé l’Imitation de N. S., J.-C.” We know it only from Herr 
Hirsche’s detailed refutation of its positions, and from these we 
learn that it teems with venturesome and unsustained assertions, 
Thus, he says Thomas could not have written the /mztation, since 
it has no preface. In fact, the great majority of his works have 
none. So, again, it is objected by Larroque, that Thomas, in his 
acknowledged works, is always relating some anecdote, and that 
the /mitation contains but one. But four of the finest of his other 
works contain not one, Again, from the fact that the /mitation 
contains three genuine and four doubtful references to classic 
writers, he attempts to show that its author displays.a classic schol- 
arship, in which Thomas is wanting. But there is not one of the 
genuine quotations which Thomas was not likely to get at second- 
hand ; and the acknowledged works contain plenty of passages out 
of which classical allusions could be extracted by a similar process. 
The last argument rests on the azaf icyoueva of the Jmitation, and 
those of the acknowledged works. The test of words and of ex- 
pressions, which occur in the /m7fation and not in the others, or in 
the foot-notes in the /mitation, is extensive enough, as Larroque 
gives it, to suggest grave doubts, But Hirsche’s more exact in- 
vestigation shows that the Frenchman has proceeded very care- 
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lessly in its preparation, and that in the great majority of cases, the 
expressions he alleges are confined to the one are common to 
both, 

Of the marked resemblances of the “ /mitation”’ to the acknow- 
ledged works of Thomas 4 Kempis, one is especially worthy of 
notice. It was already observed by his contemporary, Adrien le 
But, a Flemish monk, who noticed his death under the year 1481, 
and added that he had edified many by his published works, of 
which Adrien especially names the /mifation as written metrically 
(metricé). This is, of course, not to be construed as meaning that 
the book is to be ranked as poetry, but as pointing to the careful 
structure of its sentences, with a view to rhythm, and often to 
rhyme also, J. P. Silbert called attention to this more than half a 
century ago (Of. cit., pp. 67-71), and employed it as an argument 
for the authorship by Thomas 4 Kempis; but it was Herr Hirsche’s 
merit to have shown the full extent to which this peculiarity exists 
in the /miztation, 

It is not claimed by the 4 Kempists that this metrical peculiarity 
of rhymes and rythmical prose is unique with Thomas 4 Kempis. 
There are several instances of its occurence in writers older than 
than the /mztation. The Latin language, from the great similarity 
of its terminations, lends itself easily to rhyme ; and as soon as the 
uses of rhymed hymns had accustomed men’s ears to find pleasure 
in this peculiarity, it was frequently sought, even by prose writers, 
Many of the early chronicles republished by Pertz and his asso- 
ciates affect it. It is found in Gregory the Great, in the Victorines, 
in Bonaventura. But it does not abound in writers of the century 
to which all investigations have traced the /mitation. Jean Gerson, 
for instance, the great Chancellor of the University of Paris, for 
whom the /mz¢ation has been claimed by many French critics, has 
not a trace of this practice. The only piece of rhymed prose in 
his voluminous works is a fragment of a few lines in extent, and is 
itself a Latin translation from a French original. But in each and 
every work of Thomas a Kempis the prose breaks frequently into 
rhyme and metrical flow, and the stylistic peculiarity of these pas- 
sages is so markedly the same in all the works as to leave no doubt 
of the common authorship. Those subtle tests which Mr. Furni- 
vall has employed to distinguish between Shakespeare’s own work 
and his borrowings, if applied to Thomas 4 Kempis’s Latin, would 
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suffice to show that he, and he alone, is the author of the /m7fation. 
Not only the preferences in rhyme—the cadence of the lines, and 
the disposition of the accentuated syllables, prove the community 
in authorship. 

As an instance of this peculiarity in the Jsmitation, take the 
closing words of the second chapter of the first book: 

Hec est altissima et utilissima lectio 

Sui ipsius vera cognitio et despectio, 

De se ipso nihil tenere, 

Et de aliis semper bene et alte sentire 
Magna sapientia est et perfectio. 

Si videres alium aperte peccare, 

Vel aliqua gravia perpetrare, 

Non deberes te tamen meliorem zestimare, 
Quia nescis quam diu possis in bono stare. 
Omnes fragile sumus 

Sed tu neminem fragiliorem te ipso tenebis. 

This cannot have been an accidental construction of a prose 
passage, as any reader may convince himself by reading this 
passage aloud. We have taken it almost at random from among 
thousands. There is nothing just like it in the Latin literature of 
the Middle Ages. And when we find all its peculiarities repro- 
duced in the works which all agree in ascribing to Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, we find that. the evidence of his contemporaries and of the 
manuscripts is more than confirmed by the structure of the book 
itself. 

No dispute ever would have arisen, had not the pious monk of 
Mount St. Agnes sacrificed his own rights to the desire of obscurity. 
Ama nescire are the words of Bernard, which he urges on the 
attention of his readers. He, himself, “loved to be unknown.” 
The autograph copy of the /mzfation bears his name only as the 
maker of that MS. Had he not associated with the /m7tation in 
that MS. several of his undisputed works, room would still be left 
for cavilling. What he would not do for himself, others may law- 
fully do, in asserting his claims to the authorship. If so humble a 
man could be moved to pride, he might be so by the list of notable 
critics, not only his countrymen, but French, English, German, 
who have joined in asserting against all cavilling one of the most 
certain facts in literary history,—that Thomas a Kempis wrote the 
De Imitatione Christi. 

Rosert Eis THompson. 
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GEOLOGY AS RELATED TO AGRICULTURE.* 


HE science of geology has very little direct bearing upon 
agriculture. It reaches, interests and profits farmers in a 
roundabout way through other  sciences—through chemistry, 
through mineralogy, through entomology, botany—but especially 
through the mathematical sciences of geometry and physics. 

Such a statement may seem strange to you. Some of you may 
think it impolitic. But when you call upon me to speak before you, 
my only business is to say what I think and feel—what the experi- 
ence of a long life has taught me to know. Others may feel and 
think differently. Geologists are apt to magnify their office and 
claim for their science a rank in the busy world of the Common- 
wealth out of proportion to the extent of its special function. 

It has been my lot to spend many years wandering about in 
country places, eating at different country tables, sleeping every 
night under a different hospitable roof, talking, discussing with, 
learning from all sorts of people, in the valleys, on the hills and 
in the woods; andthe result of it has been that my usefulness as 
a geologist to the farmers of Pennsylvania has seemed to me rather 
of a negative than a positive sort; exercised, not by the direct 
propagation of discovered facts, so much as by a roundabout, indi- 
rect instruction and persuasion. 

I discovered that very little of the actual geology which I at- 
tempted to teach was understood; and that that little was not 
immediately profitable, although true in fact and pleasant to listen 
to and very stimulating and suggestive. I became convinced, by a 
sort of heart-breaking, discouraging experience, that even intelli- 
gent people do not get very far down in a conversation with a 
geologist, even when he lays himself out to make his statements as 
plain as possible ; even when he simplifies his communications by 
drawings on paper, or by moulding in dough what he is describing, 

If I could properly present it, you would be astonished at the 
inability of multitudes to read a map, or to imagine a vertical sec- 
tion; let alone to look into the inside of a hill, or down beneath the 
soil of a valley. They are not taught this at school, and they cannot 
acquire the faculty or the habit afterwards. 





* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Board of Agri- 
culture, January 26, 1881. 
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It is an almost hopeless task for a geologist to explain the 
grounds of his opinions, What he has to rely upon is his record, 
—his character,—his reputation as a judicious, conscientious, in- 
telligent, experienced and disinterested investigator and publisher 
of facts, and his past success in predicting the results of explora- 
tions or mining operations. 

He stands in precisely the same case as a lawyer or a doctor. 
People come to an experienced and honest lawyer prepared to ac- 
cept his opinions of legal questions and to follow his directions on 
the ground of their confidence in him, and not because they com- 
prehend his reasonings. People consult a physician and implicitly 
obey his prescriptions, not because he explains the nature of dis- 
ease to them, but because he is in good repute for curing disease, 
or preventing its reaching a head. Neither the doctor nor the 
lawyer can make his clients or his patients comprehend what he 
himself knows, or see a case in the light in which he himself sees 
it. It is just so with geologists. 

What do the owners of land want ? 

1. They want security of property. They want a sound title to 
their fields. They want to be defended from aggression, from nui- 
sance and from trickery. Whenever they imagine themselves in 
danger from their neighbors or strangers, they fly for protection to 
the man who has spent his life in studying the laws of the Com- 
monwealth ; and if they know him as am honest’ and competent 
man they follow his advice whether they can comprehend it 
or not, 

2. They want health; for without health lands are a burden, 
They want to be kept in a condition for work—the whole family— 
father, mother, boys, girls, hired hands, stock—the whole concern, 
At every ailment which threatens serious consequences they post 
to the doctor—the man who has spent his whole life in heading 
off disease, decay and death ; and if he be in public opinion a good 
and wise physician, they do what he bids, and refrain from what he 
forbids, without asking useless questions. 

3. They want knowledge. The farmer wants to know a great 
many things which shall help him on in life one way or another ; 
things besides those which he has taught himself in the best of all 
ways,—by hard experience. 

He wants a schoolmaster for his children, to drill them in read- 
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ing, writing and arithmetic—those three pairs of wings which 
clothe, protect and sustain in its flight the spirit of the modern 
man, like the three pairs of wings of the creatures in Ezekiel’s 
vision, 

The farmer also wants a clergyman for himself and his family, 
not merely to marry the young and bury the old, but to keep in 
remembrance the good thoughts and sound principles of past ages ; 
to drill the children in virtuous ideas and to comfort and encour- 
age the father and mother as occasion comes. 

The farmer also wants a newspaper editor, to furnish him with 
another kind of. useful knowledge—of what is going on at Harris- 
burg and Washington ; legislation which may affect him seriously ; 
verdicts at his county-court; prices at the great market centres ; 
railway schedules of freight and time-tables ; notices of county and 
State fairs; advertisements of the sale of stock, farm tools, etc. 

He wants also agricultural magazines and reports, which bring 
him into concourse witha multitude of other thoughtful, shrewd 
and experienced farmers, and put at his command all kinds of hints 
and suggestions, some of which he can turn to good account in his 
field, or meadow, or barn, or dairy. Some he will think wrong or 
absurd; but he may on reflection or consultation find himself 
mistaken in that. There must be good wheat among the chaff. 
There will be something to learn, no matter how old and wise 
and experienced he may be. At all events, it will meet a want of 
his human nature to learn what is thinking, and saying, and ex- 
perimenting among the world of farming to which he belongs, 
and from which he is so isolated. 

4. After familiarizing himself with the surface of the earth out 
of which he gets his regular living the farmer wants to know what 
is underneath it, 

The old Greeks divided the universe into Heaven, Earth and 
Hell; the home of the gods, the home of man, and the home of 
the departed shades. 

We moderns divide our spherical terrestrial world into Weather, 
Crops and Rocks; and certainly, the farmer who is so absorbed in 
crops, and so interested in weather, should also be well informed 
about rocks, 

Two years ago, I had the honor of addressing you on the subject 
of soils and subsoils, and how they were not portions of the original 
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six days’ creation of all things, but subsequent, slow local manu- 
factures—very much resembling certain kinds of human manufac- 
tures,—and varying like them as good, bad and indifferent articles, 
according to the raw materials out of which they are made. 

I tried to explain that the upturned edges of the mother-rock 
underneath a man’s farm are the raw materials out of which the 
covering subsoil is manufactured, in the lapse of ages, by a moul- 
dering process partly mechanical and partly chemical, through the 
powerfully and perpetually but noiselessly and mysteriously active 
agencies of rain-water and the air and acids which it contains. 

Then I tried to explain how out of this subsoil the upper or 
farm soil is in its turn manufactured, chiefly by the living powers 
of plants and worms and insects and small burrowing and prowl- 
ing quadrupeds, and birds. These are, in fact, the little lawyers, 
doctors, school-masters and clergymen of the pasture land and 
cornfield, all the time employed in keeping things in good order 
for the farmer’s benefit,—although they do things to annoy him, 
and he gets very impatient with them, and would sometimes when 
very much vexed like to see them one and all exterminated. 

But God has made them so numerous, that niost of them suc- 
ceed in keeping out of reach of the farmer’s foolish vengeance. 

My chief object in that address was to use these facts to explain 
why the soil on one part of a man’s farm was of a different quality 
from the soil on other parts of it—because the rocks underneath it 
and out of which the soil is made are different. 

All farmers know the difference between limestone soil and 
clay soil or sandy soils; and very few farmers can have failed to 
notice that these differences of soils are somehow connected with 
the cropping out of limestone rocks here, and sandstone ledges 
there, or shale and slate in another place. It doesn’t call fora 
geologist to point out shat. 

But very few farmers have reasoned the whole thing out far 
enough to put all the parts together, soas to get a true idea of the 
whole situation. 

Intelligent farmers in Delaware and Chester counties, where, by 
the by, people read a great deal, and have local natural history 
societies and all that—intelligent farmers in that part of the State 
have long ago noticed the peculiar soil made by the serpentine rocks 
which run in narrow belts across the country—and the peculiar 
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wild flowers which follow the trap ledges, and are never seen grow- 
ing in soils to the right and left of them. 

But what is true in this instance is universally true, all over the 
State, respecting all the various rock formations, and the thousands 
and tens of thousands of layers which compose each of them. 
Each separate layer of rock makes a different kind of soil along its 
out-crop. But these out-crops are for the most part hidden beneath 
the subsoil. Farmers know very little or nothing about them. It 
is the business of the geologist to follow them from place to place 
where they accidentally show themselves; or where they have 
been exposed by railroad engineers, or by quarrymen, or where 
they have been passed through in water wells. All such exposures 
the geologist studies separately, and then compares them one with 
another, and so makes out the series of formations. And then he 
calculates at what angle they go down, and to what distances be- 
neath the surface, and where they are likely to come up again to 
the surface, and in what directions their edges run across farms 
and townships and counties, and whether they grow thicker or 
thinner, and whether they keep their character, or turn (in so 
many miles) into another kind of rock, and whether their chemical 
constituents remain the same, and whether in their changes they 
become valuable as ores or building stones or marl manures ; 
whether they are crossed by trap dykes or mineral veins, and es- 
pecially whether they can be used as keys or indications of the 
neighborhood of coal-beds or iron ore deposits or useful lime- 
stones, marbles or clays. 

This is the special and very difficult, troublesome, tedious, and 
often unsuccessful business of the geologist. 

He does not carry on this business for farmers, or for any other 
class of citizens. He carries on this business for the one exclusive 
purpose of acquiring as complete a knowledge of the underground, 
for everybody, as possible—the hidden underground—the myste- 
rious underground—the home of metals and mineral waters and 
petroleum and coal. 

Some of his knowledge, so obtained, is guess-work ; some of it 
is calculation; some of it he gets by actual sight, in mines and 
wells ; but the greater part of it is real and certain truth—just as real 
and certain as the knowledge which the lumberman has about the 
clumps and belts of trees in the forest, or the knowledge which 
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the farmer has about the kinds and localities of soil in his part of 
the State. 

It is silly in people to suppose that the geologist’s knowledge 
of the hidden rocks is not as real and true and certain as the 
doctor’s knowledge of what measles and scarlet fever and diph- 
theria are doing in the bodies of his patients. These diseases crop 
out to the surface in the form of symptoms, and experience teaches 
the physician to make correct calculations as to how a disease will 
develop itself, how long it will last, and what is the proper treat- 
ment. So, the constitutional functions and chronic ailments of the 
clobe on which we live reveal themselves to the patient, thought- 
ful, observant geologist by out-crops, angles of dip and direction, 
chemical analyses, fossil shells and plants, the arrangement of 
springs, the growth of timber, the shape of the hills, and the vari- 
eties of soil. 

But, granting that what the geologist knows about the under- 
ground is just as certain, of its kind, as what any other man knows 
about the things he studies and practices and lives in—the ques- 
tion for us to-night is—what use is this knowledge to the farmer ? 

I said, in my previous address, that the farmer must betake himself 
to the agricultural chemist for information about the qualities of his 
soils: And I trust that the Laboratory of the Geological Survey at 
Harrisburg will be occupied in coming years in analyzing, not only 
all the soz/s of the State, but also the swdsoz/s out of which the soils 
originated, and from which they must regain their vitality when 
exhausted. And, more than that, in analyzing all the mother-rocks 
out of which the subsoils have been made. 

But to-night I wish to direct your attention to the fact that the 
farmers of Pennsylvania look to the Geological Survey for benefits 
equally important, and very different from those which the chemical 
laboratory can confer upon them. 

The chemist tells you what your soil is. The geologist alone 
can tell you w*y it is. 

The chemist tells you that your soil wants more lime, or more 
potash, or more phosphorus. The geologist must find out where 
those ingredients are to be found. 

Let me give you two examples of these different kinds of knowl- 
edge, both occuring during the progress of the survey in the west- 
ern counties, 
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The first relates to a marl bed in Crawford County, supposed to 
be a manure of special value; but when it was analyzed by Mr. 
McCreath, (1) when burned in a close kiln at a white heat, 
(2) when freshly and thoroughly burned, (3) when burned in open 
air at a red heat, and (4) when in its raw state, it was found to 
possess only the ordinary qualities of a guicklime manure, because 
of the small quantities of phosphorus and potash present in it. 

In many of the bogs of this district, an earthy variety of peat 
is now forming, and in some it is tolerably pure. 

At the marl works above Harmonsburg, on the land of Mr. 
Almon Whiting, 2’—3’ of earthy peat covers the marl, and is used 
in burning, or rather piestoen to burn, the latter. 

This has been formed from the roots and stems of several 
species of Cyperus, Carex,and others of the same family, which are 
still contributing to its growth, as can readily be seen where the for- 
mation is cut through. 

A small stream of water oozes through the bog, however, and 
in seasons of floods it carries down so much sediment that the so- 
called « peat” is little better than a richly carbonaceous earth, which, 
when bifrned with the marl, contributes a large proportion of insol- 
uble substance, of no benefit to the soil, and very little that is of 
any importance whatever. 

Under the peat at Mr. Whiting’s, comes a great bed of /resh- 
water shell marl, formed from the partial decay of fluviatile shells, 
principally univalves. The marl is mined to a depth of 6’-8’, and 
Mr. Whiting bored down through the deposit toa depth of 22’, 
and still did not pierce its bottom. 

The peat bog in which this marl occurs has now an elevation 
of 25’ above the present level of Conneaut Lake, as near as I could 
determine it by barometer, and there can be no doubt that this 
lake, now 1% miles distant, once spread its waters over the marl 
beds, since there are about 60 acres of the marl on the land of Mr. 
Whiting, and a large amount on the land of Mr. Brown, adjoining, 
where, according to report, a bed of peat was found beneath the 
marl. 

A collection of the more common shells found in the marl 
deposit was made and forwarded to Mr. George W. Tryon, Jr., of 
the Phil. Academy of Science, who kindly identified them and sent 
the subjoined statement : 

The fluviatile fossil shells from the shihilieg of Conneaut Lake 
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are all representatives of existing species, which ought to be found 
in the lake, and are found throughout the waters of the State. I 
do not find any of the extinct forms which are so abundant at 
White Pond, Warren Co., N. J., a locality which, so far, has fur- 
nished several species peculiar to it. The following are the names 
of the species : ‘ 

Planorbis bicarinatus, Say. Physa heterostropha, Say. 

Planorbis trivolvis, Say. Linnaca humilis, Say. 

Planorbis campanulatus, Say. Americola limosa, Say. 

Planorbis parvus, Say. Spherimum striatinum, Lam, 

The mode of accumulation of the marl beds is evident. There 
are found running through the marl, from the top as far down as it 
has been explored (and presumably to the bottom), the stems of the 
ordinary pond weed, or a species very closely allied to it. These 
water plants grew and flourished in the old lake-bottom, and on 
them countless: millions of river molluscs fed and found a home, 
just as we now see them in the shallower parts of the lake where 
the water grass grows. Their cast-off shells, etc., accumulated 
and were ground together by the waves into a bed of marl. 

As the water grass or pond weed will not grow in water ofa 
greater depth than five or six feet—I have myself seen none grow- 
ing in water deeper than four feet—and as the bed of marl is at 
least twenty-two feet thick,* the level of the lake water surface 
must have gradually risen during the formation of the marl, and 
at the same rate, so as to allow the grass always to be growing in 
a proper depth of water. 

A specimen of the raw marl, obtained from Mr. Whiting and 
analyzed by Mr. McCreath, was composed as follows: 


Lime, « . . , .* ‘ ‘ , 49.129 
Magnesia, : ‘ : é F , , ‘ , -839 
Iron bi-sulphide, . ° ° ° ° , ‘ ‘ 429 
Oxide of iron, S : . ‘ ‘ ; ; 170° 
Alumina, 7 5 ‘ , ‘ . : ‘ .020 
Potash and soda, ; * ‘ * > ‘. . r -116 
“Sulphuric acid, . . ‘ ‘ , . ‘ ; .222 
Phosphoric acid, ‘ . R ; “ . ; ‘ .023 


Carbonic acid, .. ‘ : . : : : : 39-356 


Water, 
Organic matter, 
Silica, 


Total, 


of the lake downwards. 


- ee —_- 


2.190 
6.510 
1.052 


100.056 


*This is the greatest depth reached by exploration, measuring from the old bottom 
The marl may be much thicker therefore, , 
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This marl is a good /ime manure, and that is all; for the phos- 
phoric acid and alkalies are in very small quantfties. 

The following four analyses were made by Mr. McCreath in the 
Laboratory of the Survey at Harrisburg, and were taken by me 
from a copy sent to Mr. Whiting: 


« No, 1. Burned in a close kiln at a white heat.” 

« No. 2. Same specimen when thoroughly and freshly burned.” 
«“ No, 3. Burned in open air at a red heat.” 

« No. 4. Raw marl.” 
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It will be perceived that Nos. 1, 2 and 3 contain much more 
silica than No. 4, which is doubtless to be accounted for by the 
fact that a very earthy variety of peat was used to a considerable 
extent in the calcination, and the effect of this is also to be seen in 
the specimen analyzed by Mr. Antisell. 

The impure feat is burned with the marl when intended as a 
fertilizer, the supposition of Mr. Whiting being that it very much 
enriches the same; but the analyses given render that theory ex- 
tremely doubtful, to say the least, since, by comparing the burned 
(Nos. I, 2, 3) with the unburned marl (No. 4), it will be perceived 
that while the former have gained only slightly in the proportions 
of potash, soda and phosphoric acid, they have at the same time 
been loaded with over 10 per cent. of insoluble products, in the 
shape of silica and alumina, which can of course have no bene- 
ficial action on the soil, more than scattering over it so much 
sand, 

The lime is valued for plastering purposes, and is hauled to a 
long distance into the surrounding country.” Report of progress 
in Crawford county, by Professor I. C. White, 1881. 
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The second instance is of an opposite character, where the sur- 
vey does not correct a popular mistake, but gives valuable general 
information on a subject which one would suppose a whole neigh- 
borhood would get it for themselves. 

Across Beaver and Butler Counties there runs a broad belt of 
country composed of what we geologists call the Lower Barren 
measures ; that is, about 600’ of rocks underneath the Pittsburgh 
coal bed, and above the Freeport upper coal bed. These measures 
are called Barren geologically, because they are barren of coal beds. 
But the soil which has been made of their out-crops is not at all 
barren, but quite fertile. The belt is barren for the miners, but 
fertile for the farmers. 

There is a broad belt of country to thé north (through Law- 
rence and North Butler), where coal beds are numerous, and where 
two great limestone beds are locked in with them, and lime kilns 
abound. 

Now the farmers of the Barren belt have to a considerable ex- 
tent exhausted their originally fertile soil. Although there are no 
great limestone rocks cropping out to attract their attention, which 
they would have burned into lime, no doubt, and used on their 
fields, yet the Barren Measures have a great deal of disseminated 
lime; the shales are calcareous ; and that is what made their soil 
originally rich. But they have been using up the original element 
of lime in their soil ever since the settlement of the country, and 
the soil has grown poor. It needs now manuring with artificial 
lime. But the farmers say they have no limestones, and should be 
forced to haul their lime from great distances. They have not been 
accustomed to this, and don’t believe in its economy. 

When Professor White made the geological survey of that dis- 
trict he reported that the land “ was literally famishing for lime ;” 
that, although there were very few farms on which a sufficiency 
for liming the soil could not be obtained, scarcely a dozen farmers 
in the district made a regular and systematic use of it, although it 
would double their crops. A large proportion of the farmers ac- 
tually did not know that lime would benefit their land ; and none 
of them knew there was any limestone rock handy to their use. 
And, yet, there is one limestone bed which he found running through 
the Barren Measures throughout the entire district. He.traced its 
out-crop from hill to hill, in all directions. And what is more su-, 
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prising, he reports, “I have frequently seen the crinotdal limestone 
in immense piles along the fences, whither it had actually been 
hauled by the farmers themselves from off the surface of the very 
fields which wanted it so badly, they never suspecting that it was 
a limestone.” You will find this curious statement on page 8 of his 
report of the Progress of the Geological Survey in Beaver and neigh- 
boring counties, 1878. 

You see by this anecdote what a wide-spread benefit may be 
conferred on farmers by a geologist who is not making a private 
survey of a mineral property as an expert, but is making a general 
survey for the Commonwealth. 

When we want to estimate the real value of a great work, we 
must not measure it With an inch rule, but with a yard stick. We 
must not examine it with a microscope, but with a telescope. Lord 
Dundreary’s brother Sam sent him a specimen of the soil on his 
farm in California ina letter, that he might know what a magnificent 
country he had emigrated to. But Jehovah commanded Moses 
to go up to the top of Mount Pisgah, whence he could see the prom- 
ised land—the whole of it: Giiead and Bashan and the land of 
Naphtali, Ephraim and Judah, the valley of the Jordan and the 
plain of Esdraelon, Mt. Carmel and the plain of the sea, the Dead 
Sea, the Arabah and Mt. Seir, the Desert of the South and the 
cedar-crowned summits of Lebanon and Hermon—-the whole of 
it—from Dan to Beersheba. 

All great undertakings should be regarded from a high stand- 
point and estimated by the sum total of its results. 

It isin this spirit that I wish todiscourse to-night upon the rela- 
tion of wide and thorough knowledge of the geology of the coun- 
try to the farming interest. 

Farmers cannot confine their curiosity to their soil. They have 
other motives for acquiring sound geological knowledge respecting 
rocks. In some parts of the State they have coal under their fields, 
or the iron ore beds and limestones of the coal measures. In some 
other parts of the State they have no workable coal beds, and no 
beds of iron ore on which it would be safe to start a furnace, or 
even a mining operation. 

Of course, it must be greatly to the advantage of every farmer to 
know—not to guess, but actually to know—whether coal or iron 
or oil or glass-sand or kaolin or marble underlies his soil or not. 
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If it does, he can burn and sell his coal, ship his iron ore, or lease 
at a royalty a portion of his land to operators. If ft does not, 
then he will be safe against the perpetual temptations to waste his 
money in seeking for these minerals. 

The mere fact that he will have a quiet mind about the situa- 
tion will pay him for the little he contributes as a taxpayer toa 
general survey. I have met with some curious examples in the 
course of my geological life. Let me tell you one or two anecdotes 
to illustrate what I mean. 

One day in the snmmer of 1839, I came to a glade in Somerset 
county, where a shaft had béen sunk in the ground about fifty feet 
deep. In the piles of rock stuff around it, 1 saw such a quantity of 
fine gray iron ore as to convince me that the men who had dug the 
shaft had passed through a stratum of it at least two feet thick. 

On inquiry of the neighbors afterwards, I learned that the shaft 
had been sunk at the persuasion and under the direction of an 
elderly person of the name of Moyer, who had come over from 
Germany and settled among them, claiming to possess a myste- 
rious power to see underground, by means of a little looking- 
glass, with cabalistic characters on its back, which he consulted by 
laying it in the crown of hts hat anc concealing his face over it, 
and which he called an erdspiegel. 

He had informed them that on a certain night, while seated in 
a tree, near a certain spring in the forest, he had seen a white 
deer, with golden horns, come down to drink at the spring. He 
had fired at it, but it had vanished, with a flash of lightning and a 
peal of thunder, and a great flame had spouted from the spring in- 
to the air. In great alarm he had descended from the tree and 
fled from the place; but not until he had scooped up a handful of 
the mud around the spring, which he took home and analyzed, and 
found that it was all pure silver. 

I hunted up the old man afterwards, and he showed me his 
laboratory, which looked more like a junk shop in Water street 
than anything else; full of old iron scraps, broken pots, rusty 
basins, dirty bottles. a carpenter’s work-bench, covered with rattle- 
traps of every sort, and in all stages of dilapidation. He told me 
strange stories of his underground adventures, and especially how 
he had once discovered a great treasure in a cave, but had been 
driven away from it by a horde of “leetle ingineers”’ about a foot 
high, and was glad to escape with his life. 
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This man made his living by imposing upon the credulity of the 
inhabitants of that part of our State; and among other works 
upon which he set them, the shaft at “ the spring of the milk-white 
doe with golden horns.” At first I could not credit the respect in 
which they held him; but I got good evidence that it was both 
genuine and costly. 

One of the men who helped to dig the hole, assured me, with 
every mark of sincerity, that he and his companions, while at their 
work at the bottom of the hole, had heard the little engineers un- 
derneath them, always picking and shovelling away with equal dil- 
igence, removing the silver mine downwards, out of reach. 

When I asked him if they did not pass through a bed of iron 
ore, he replied that they went through one or two feet of very hard, 
heavy rock; they did not know what; but Moyer had told them 
it was nothing valuable ; it was not silver ore. And at length he 
had advised them to abandon the mine, as the little engineers were 
too many for them. 

The number of such Moyers is much greater than you think 
possible. They live and wander singly, unmarried, unrelated to 
the population, without known origin, coming from distant lands, 
and after a time vanishing again without leaving a trace behind. I 
have never practiced geology in any part of America without com- 
ing upon specimens of this curious class of impostors. The man 
I have just described, has been dead long since; but his fellow- 
craftsmen are as numerous as ever at the present moment. Every 
great mineral excitement brings them forward to reap a harvest of 
petty profits, while it produces new ones of the same sort. The 
gold excitement in California, the oil excitement in Venango and 
Butler Counties, the silver excitement in Colorado, have each and 
all bred them in unusual numbers. 

There is a huge hole in the Pocono Mountain, opposite the 
Delaware Water Gap, made forty years ago, at the expense of 
several thousand dollars, at the instigation of such a character, who 
had inspired the farmers of that section of the State with faith in 
the existence of a large vein of silver ore, the outcrop of which, 
he assured them, he had followed across the Stroudsburg country 
all the way from where he had first found it, in the neighborhood 
of the Wind Gap. 

Such faith is easily inspired in the minds of a farming population, — 
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utterly ignorant of geology, and brought up on fireside recitals of 
Indian traditions of silver and lead mines. Books never reach this 
superstition ; and if they did, would have no effect in suppressing 
it. Nothing can effectually root it out of the popular imagination 
but the personal plain talk of geologists, who, in familiar conversa- 
tion with farmers, can recount their own experiences, adduce per- 
tinent facts, and oppose to it those common-sense explanations, 
which the most illiterate may be forced by skillful adaptation to 
comprehend. 

It would be a curious calculation how much personal influence 
a survey exerts in the way of a direct face to face communication 
of truth and dissipation of error. 

Suppose 10 geologists at work in different parts of the State, 
for 150 days each year, for 10 years, each one of them. encounter- 
ing in earnest conversation only 10 farmers per day. That would 
make 150,000 farmers directly, personally, and in one of the most 
efficient of ways, receiving the most reliable kind of information re- 
specting the underground framework of the State; each one 
moreover getting that special information which concerns him- 
self most, and which he would be pretty sure to communicate to 
his next neighbors, 

No one would get much; but what he did get would be pre- 
cisely what ought to go to Azm, and, through him, to others living 
right where the information would be available. 

To imagine these 150,000 farmers being made by such conver- 
sations geologists, would be the height of the preposterous; but the 
actual total amount of real geology taught to the citizens of the 
State in this way by a survey corps must be something enormously 
large. 

Compared with this direct, personal, and as you may call it in 
one sense, accidental daily instruction for a term of years, the 
effects of the published series of reports almost sink into insig- 
nificance. Everybody knows that a hundred times as much con- 
densed and accurately stated, explained and comprehended intorma- 
tion can pass from one man’s mind to another zm one hour's talk 
than can be put into or got out of a whole geological report. And 
everybody knows that information thus acguircd, in the excitement 
of an interesting conversation, on the very ground in question and 
in the very presence of the facts of nature, is absorbed and remem- 
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bered a hundred times better than by reading the same statements 
as published in a book, no mater how admirably it may be writ- 
ten, or how fully it may be illustrated. : 

For in such a conversation, question and answer is possible. 
Obscurity of statement is removed by various repetitions. Errors 
of comprehension are repaired by going over the facts again and 
again and putting them in different lights. The geologist gets to 
know exactly what it is that the farmer wants to know; and the 
farmer sticks to his difficulties until they are settled for him. Odd 
bits of past, forgotten experience are revived in his memory and 
made to bear on the discussion. The geologist finds out a great 
deal more about the locality than he could see by himself, and is en- 
abled to add thus to his own store of observations missing links 
in the chain of phenomena. 

It matters little whether this particular farmer learns that he 
has minerals under his own soil or not; he learns a great deal 
which he could have never learned in any other way; and when 
he and the geologist part company. for the night, or perhaps for- 
ever until the day of judgment, they part as friends who had done 
each other all good and no harm, and with an increase of know- 
ledge on both sides. 

I know by many quaint experiences that no farmer ever forgets 
such a conversation, especially if it be carried on, as it usually is, 
while he is piloting the geologist about his property or the neigh- 
borhood. I have often met men ten and twenty years afterwards, 
whose names and faces I had entirely forgotten until they revived 
my recollections of such and such a walk or ride, and almost re- 
peated word for word information that they valued which I had 
given them, or new ideas with which I had permanently inspired 
them. 

And this is the experience of every man in my profession who 
has passed many years in field work. 

Geologists who practice their profession as experts do not come 
so much in contact with the citizen farmers of the State; because 
they are employed by some mining company or capitalist to ex- 
amine special spots and investigate the condition of single mines, 
usually those that are already opened. Their intercourse is natu- 
raliy more with miners and mine superintendents than with farm- 
ers; and it is usually against their employers’ interests to tell the 
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people of the neighborhood what they discover. Their knowledge 
is bought and sold and is the property of their clients, and the 
public who pays nothing for it has no right to it. 

But it is very different with geologists who are employed by the 
Legislature and paid out of the people’s taxes. These men are 
freed from all private interests, and are ordered by law to get their 
knowledge everywhere and to give it freely to everybody. 

But the special peculiarity in their case is that they are obliged 
to examine neighborhoods where there are no mines or quarries 
or oil wells just as thoroughly as neighborhoods which are full of 
them. They come into contact, therefore, more with farmers than 
with any other class of the community ; and it is only in regard to 
this class of public geologists that I have said what I have said to- 
night about the benefits of geology to the farming interest. 

In my day—and it has been a pretty long one—I have been a 
g-ological expert employed by individuals and by corporations ; 
and I have also twice been a geologist under the orders of the Com- 
monwealth—once in my early life,and now more recently. I speak 
therefore of the different effects upon the community in the two 
cases out of my own experience ; and I may perhaps be permitted 
to say here to-night without offence to any one, that, although 
there is a good deal more money to be made in private profes- 
sional geology, and although State geology is very poorly paid — 
in fact, is a very good science to starve by—yet there is a very 
peculiar pleasure in it. And this pleasure flows from two well de- 
fined sources:—First, the public geologist goes everywhere, sees 
everything, and has a chance of making himself a thorough and 
complete man of science—at least in geology. And, secondly, 
he sees all sorts of people, intelligent people, fairly unselfish people, 
kind people, fair-minded and inquisitive people, and people who 
know lots of things about the earth—mostly farmers—and mostly 
by their firesides ;—and it is perfectly delightful to give all these 
people real information; a kind of knowledge which they can’t pos- 
sibly get for themselves, but which they are charmed to get; and 
best of all, to give it to them without asking a fee; to be all the 
time distributing it by day and by night for love and not for 
money ; not only in the way of duty to the State but of friendliness 
towards them. No one who has not practiced it until it has 
grown into a settled habit can imagine how agreeable this sort of 
intercourse with one’s fellow citizens is. 
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Perhaps I cannot better illustrate this than by an anecdote of 
my early life. 

We were in camp in Somerset county. It was nearing the end 
of the season, and we still had the Ligonier Valley before us. So 
the camp was ordered to move by the mountain road over Laurel 
Hill to a central spot some miles north of the village. It would 
take all day for the camp hands to make the change. After break- 
fast Mr. Hodge went off in one direction, Mr. Ward in another, Mr. 
Lehman the artist in another, and I in a fourth—each of us to pick 
up some last observations in his own line of research. My horse was 
needed for the wagon, so I started up the mountain on foot to see 
what a certain farmer had made out of a bed of iron ore which he had 
promised me to open, so that I could measure it. To my chagrin 
he excused himself on the plea that his neighbors had persuaded 
him not to do it. For, said they, that man is only employed by the 
State to find out how much our land is worth ; so, if you show him 
a good bed of iron ore on your farm, he will tell the people at 
Harrisburg, and your taxes will be raised. 

There was nothing to be done about it. Our men were many 
miles off with their tools in the wagon, or I should have made the 
opening myself. But I could only try to disabuse the old fellow 
of his ignorant fears, and explain for the thousandth time what a 
geological survey meant, and get another promise from him with- 
out much hope of its being better kept. Late in the afternoon I 
reached the main road by which the camping party was to pass 
and got astride of a fence to rest myself and watch for their ap- 
pearance. The calculation had been that they should pass that 
spot about 4 o'clock, and the absence of the well known wheel 
tracks showed me that I had arrived in time. 

While I sat there, fixing up my notes of the geology and 
sketches of the topography which I had seen in my tramp, a farmer 
came across the field and entered into conversation; asked what I . 
was doing ; where I was going, etc. When I explained my busi- 
ness his face brightened and assumed a very earnest look. 

He said he had a farm down there, in a little valley close by, 
and he wished that I would go with him and show him where to 
open a coal bed. 

I replied that I was tired and expected my companions every 
minute, and that we had a long way yet to go before reaching the 
proposed camping ground. 
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He begged me to go with him, for he had been searching for 
coal on his land a long time; I could tell him exactly where to 
dig and save him a great deal of time and money and worry of 
mind. 

When I was young I had great sympathy for people, and could 
not resist a request which had any sort of trouble to back it up. 
So I tore out a sheet of my note book, wrote a line to the wagon 
party, pinned it on the end of a fence post, and followed my guide 
over the rising ground to where I could look down into the little 
valley and see his whole farm. 

He was surprised when I came to a halt; and he urged that 
his house was just down there at the foot of the hill. 

I told him that there was no use in going down; I could tell 
him. what he wanted to know without stirring from the spot. 

«“ Do you see that line of springs along that hill-side ?— 7here is 
your coal bed. I am afraid it won’t pay you to open it. But that 
is the only bed you have on your farm above water-level.” 

It was piteous to see how his countenance fell, 

« Yes,” he said, slowly, “I know there is coal there. I have tried 
ittin several places ; but it is only a foot thick.” 

«So I supposed; but I am sorry totell you that it is the only 
coal you have in your hills. ” 

«“] have dug all over them,” said he,——“all over them, everywhere, 
and I never found anything except a few streaks of a black slaty 
stuff. But I thought you could tell me the right spot where I could 
find a good bed. I don’t want a very large bed; but I have to 
haul my coal from some distance, and I ought to have it on my 
own place. It would be a great convenience and saving too.” 

“Be content,” said I. “You have only that one little bed above 
ground. But if you could afford to sink a shaft in the valley there 
about 200 feet deep you would strike a good large bed, and might 
find it five or six feet thick, for it is often that. And about 200 
feet below it there is another bed which is generally larger, but 
not such good coal, and has a great bed of fire-clay under it. And 
you would pass through a limestone bed, and probably a thin bed 
of iron ore. Now, I must get back to the road or the wagon will 
have gone past and I shall have to walk ten miles further before 
reaching the new camp, with the risk of not finding it in the 
dark.” 
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We shook hands and I wished him good-by. But he followed me, 
and asked : 

“How do you know all that? Don’t you think it possible that 
I may have a coal-bed somewhere where I can get at it easy?” 

As we strode across the fields, I tried to explain the situation—— 
. how the lower coal-beds out-cropped on the two mountain sides of 
the valley, and lay deep and horizontal beneath his property. I 
pointed to the mountains and asked him if his farm was not just 
about half way between them. Yes, it was. “ Well, then, you see, 
you go to your neighbors’ farms, on both sides of yours, to mine 
the beds where they are coming up from under your farm to ride 
on the mountain sides?”’ Yes, he understood that. But were there 
no coal-beds higher than those? “No, not for six or seven hundred 
feet above the top one. Then comes the great Pittsburgh bed.” 

“What! the bed at Ligonier?” 

“ Yes, precisely that one.” 

“Why isn’t it in my hills?” ’ 

“ Why, look,” said I, turning him round. “ How high do you 
suppose your hills to be?” He couldn’t tell; he never meas- 
ured. He didn’t know exactly how to measure them. 

“Well,” said I, “without precisely measuring them, I should 
say that they were something like three hundred feet high. Look 
at that tree; it is about forty feet high; put seven or eight trees 
* like it on top of it, and they would about reach up to that hill top. 
Or, take the ridge pole of your house ; you know how high it is 
above the ground?” «“ Yes.” « Well, see how many such houses, 
piled on top of each other, would reach the level of the hill top.” 

All this he understood ; but still he couldn’t imagine what the 
height of the hill was worth unless we knew how deep beneath the 
valley the uppermost of the lower coal beds lay. 

«“ Look here,” said I—getting very anxious about the wagon— 
“you evidently have not the Pittsburgh coal bed in your hill tops, 
for it always makes a big mark on the surface,—a broad smooth 
terrace, or bench. You can see it milesaway. Now look at those 
hills of yours. There isn’t such a bench on them anywhere. 

« Then, again, there isa great mass of sandstone, the top of which 
is about one hundred and fifty feet beneath the Pittsburgh bed ; and, 
that always also make a great mark. Have you any sand-rocks in 
those woods over there?” “Qh, yes,” he replied, “ plenty of them.” 
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“ Well, you see that the hill rises about fifty feet higher than 
where the rocks lie ; and, of course, the Pittsburgh coal bed shoot, 
over your hill tops about one hundred feet in the air; up there 
where that hawk is sailing around. . 

“Now, if your hills are only, say, three hundred feet high, and 
the Pittsburgh coal bed is one hundred feet over them—or used to 
be before it was washed or weathered away—and if the dis- 
tance from the Pittsburgh coal bed down to the first of the lower coals 
is at least six hundred feet—why, it follows as a matter of course 
—don’t it?—that you must have the top bed about two hundred 

-feet below your meadow there, and the others are underneath 7¢ 
again.” 

By this time, I hati reached the fence and sprung over to exam- 
ine my paper. It wasthere untouched. But, alas! the wheel tracks 
told plainly enough that they had gone by and never seen it. 

The farmer was sorry, and offered to entertain me for the night ; 
but when I refused, he-grasped my hand and said: “I am much 
obliged. I have been digging for coal for more than seventeen 
years, and now I see why I have not found any, I will never dig 
again. I thank you very much.” 

When I had gone some distance, looking back I saw him stand- 
ing where I had left him, gazing after me. His kind, intelligent, 
grateful expression of countenance I carried a long time in my 
memory; and to this day I cannot help feeling a glow at heart 
at the reflection of how I was able by a few straightforward 
statements and simple explanations to relieve the remaining years 
of an honest man’s life of what had been a burden and distress—a 
hope always deferred and never fulfilled—for more than seventeen 
years. 

The anecdote which I have ventured to relate to you, gentle- 
men,,in some detail is a typical one. It represents what sort of 
intercourse is carried on during six or seven months of every year 
between the geologist of a survey and farmers in all parts of the 
State. I leave it to your imagination and judgment to form a 
proper estimate of its value. 

It represents what the science of geology is all the time doing 
for the farming interest, aside from the chemical analysis of soils, 
which I have said is the business of the chemist. 

About this analysis of soils, indeed, there is much which falls to 
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the province of the geologist, seeing that a mere list of chemical 
ingredients and their quantities does not furnish all the knowledge 
wanted. Whether those ingredients be in a shape to be used by 
plants as food ; the coarseness and fineness of soils; the looseness 
and tightness of their texture; their dryness and wetness; their 
ability to retain or to filter off the salts in rain-water, to fix the 
ammonia of the air, or to allow its evaporation; their solubility and 
insolubility of their grains ;—all require study ; and the knowledge 
thus obtained must come to use in the long run. 

But I have avoided treating of this subject because I have ear- 
nestly wished to leave in your recollection of this meeting just one . 
picture—the picture of a geologist and a farmer, walking and talking 
together ;—not about the gossip of the neighborhood ;—not about 
the health of their families;—not about the follies and sins 
of the age ;—not about the chances of the candidates for the United 
States Senate;—but about those underground facts which 
interest both of them equally but in such very different ways— 
the geologist, because the knowledge so gained goes into his great 
stock of ideas, to make him see sharper and reason better,—the 
Farmer, because the knowledge so gained either starts him off in a 
successful exploration of minerals which he owns, or quiets his 
mind under the assurance that his money and time need no longer 
be spent in searching for what does not exist, at least within his 


reach. J. P. Lestey. 
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